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PKEFACE. 



Works of classical biography, interspersed with 
quotation, in the manner of ^^Crusius's Roman 
Poets," are not uncommon. In the present work 
criticism and biography are subordinate to the 
main design of illustrating by examples the genius 
of the respective writers. 

The collections embodied with the British Poets, 
under the title of "The British Translators," 
cannot be regarded as giving a complete view of 
ancient poetry. Many authors that have been 
translated are overlooked, and the names of se- 
veral do not appear, for the simple reason that 
they have not been translated. The plan of a 
chronological series of specimens brings the whole 
body of the Greek and Latin poets in systematic 
review before the English reader. 

Possibly exception may be taken to the term 
" classic," as too indiscriminate in its acceptation. 
But this is a question of taste, and the torm itself 
is, at best, arbitrary. That fondness for system, 
which marshals poets in the mass by reigns and 
periods, and, still more absurdly, by the metallic 
ages of gradual degeneracy, has led to much 
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common-place declamation, and much tasteless in- 
justice, as to the decay of poetry, and as to the 
claims of particular poets to the rank of classical. 

The word "classic" is not, however, neces- 
sarily the symbol of the highest order of excellence. 
One of the senses affixed to it by Johnson is 
"relating to antique authors." It may, therefore, 
be used in simple contra-distinction to the modern 
Latin poets, such as Fracastorius, or Politian. 

The term "classic" seems also a convenient 
designation, as distinguishing the Pagan from the 
Christian poets. Prudentius is often slid in among 
the classics; and I had in fact prepared for this 
collection an extract from his " Essay against Sym- 
machus." But it occurred to me that I was 
equally bound to include Gregorius of Nazianzen, 
and Prosper, and Fortunatus, and Synesius, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris : " a line stretching out to the 
crack of doom." I have therefore set aside the 
Latin poets of the Christian Church, as forming a 
class by themselves. 

It was not consistent with my plan to compre- 
hend the various poets whose relics are preserved 
in the Greek and Latin anthologies; and I have 
extended the principle of exclusion to all such 
writers as are more generally known by their 
prose writings, and whose poetry is, as it were, 
incidental. That Petronius Arbiter should have 
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interspersed some poetical pieces with his satirical 
novel; or that Columella, in his agricoltnral 
work, should have cast his book on gardening in 
didactic verse, give them no claim to the substantive 
character of poet. Boethius, in the same manner, 
has introduced occasional little poems in his prison 
treatise on the " Consolation of Philosophy ;" but 
his place is with the philosophers ; and the philo- 
sophical and critical "Commentaries" of Proclus 
must ever absorb his Hymns to the Muses, to Venus, 
and the Sun. 

I have adopted, indifferently, both rhyme and 
blank verse ; as, amidst such variety of style and 
subject, occasions must naturally have arisen, where 
both these forms of metre might reciprocally be 
employed with advantage; and I have seen no 
arguments sufficiently powerful to convince me of 
the unfitness of blank measure to represent the 
language and the sentiments of the poets of Greece 
and Rome. The Johnsonism, which still to a 
great extent pervades the regions of literature and 
criticism, would fain persuade us that the public 
voice has peremptorily expressed itself in favour 
of rhyme to the exclusion of blank verse. That 
it requires a more intimate knowledge of the theory 
of metre, to perceive and relish the complicated 
melody of unrhymed versification, may be admitted : 
and it is therefore natural that the greater num- 
1* 
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ber of readers should be more qnickly stmcky 
and in consequence more readily pleased, with 
the obvious music of uniform rhymes. But there 
are still a considerable number of the public, who 
read Milton, and Akenside, and Young, and Thom- 
son, and Cowper ; who are not offended by their 
metre, and who probably would find it difficult 
to understand why that metre should lose its pro- 
perties of conveying poetical pleasure, when applied 
to clothe the diction and the thoughts of Homer 
and of Lucan. 

The prejudiced notion, which has been embraced 
by Mickle in the preface to his translation of the 
Lusiad of Camoens, and by Sir William Jones in 
his " Design of an Epic Poem," that blank verse 
requires obsolete and foreign idioms, inversions, 
and swelling epithets to distinguish it as poetry, if 
it be countenanced by the erroneous practice of 
some few poets, is refuted by the example of the 
best blank versifiers : by Milton in his most pathe- 
tic passages; by Akenside, in his "Pleasures 
of Imagination," and his "Inscriptions;" and 
by Armstrong, in the most elegant didactic poem 
which, perhaps, was ever written. Yet has Dr. 
Johnson dogmatically pronounced, in his " Life of 
Somerville," that " if blank verse be not tumid and 
gorgeous, it is crippled proBe.*' 

Why the arranging of language into regular 
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cadences of feet and reciprocations of pause should 
be said to cripple it, is not very easy to say. That 
it is meoiured prose may be said of blank yerse, 
and may be said of all verse whatever. When we 
call verse pronaicy we imply that it assimilates with 
bald, or trite, or familiar prose : as where Cowper, 
in his Homer, says of a dying warrior, that he 
(humped the ground with his heels ; for to affirm, 
generally, of the diction of verse, that it is prose, 
is to state that the language of verse is language. 
Poetry, indeed, like other sciences, has its peculiar 
modes of expression; but the general body of 
language must be the same in poetry and prose : 
The distinction is the metrical form. The ob- 
jection should have been, not that blank verse re- 
sembled prose, but that it was not distinguishable 
as metre. Now the common accident of a prose 
sentence running into decasyllabic measure, and 
striking discordantly on the ear, is a proof that 
the syllabic division of heroic verses without rhyme 
makes itself sufficiently felt : without insisting on 
the floating pause, which, if it be acknowledged 
as a source of true poetic harmony in the metre of 
the ancients, must equally be so acknowledged in 
English blank rhythm: of which it forms the 
marked characteristic. 

Let the assertion of Dr. Johnson be tried by 
the test of Milton. The speeches in "Paradise 
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Lost," which express the despair of Adam and 
the contrition of Eve, are acknowledged to rank 
among the finest passages of that noble poem. 
They have pathos : they breathe the language of 
the heart; but they have neither tumour, nor 
glitter; neither obsolete idiom, nor transposition, 
nor gorgeous metaphor, nor stilted epithet: the 
words are scarcely removed from common life: 
but they are so disposed as that the pauses fall 
with a perfect echo to the sense : with such a faith- 
ful respondence to the various turns of passion, 
and such a resemblance to the broken exclamation 
of uncontrollable sorrow, as no possible arrange- 
ment of prose could be made to produce: while 
the afiFecting naturalness of expression would bo 
marred and sophisticated by the palpable artifice 
of rhyme. 

This Miltonic harmony displays the power of 
metrical arrangement independent of rhyme. 
They, who criticise blank verse as requiring helps 
to prevent it from lapsing into prose, or losing its 
distinction of measure, are not aware of the power 
of simple metrical divisions and uncertain pauses. 
They look at blank metre with an eye confined to 
the simple and unconnected lines ; and fail to per- 
ceive that it is not in single lines, but in a sweep 
of concatenated periods, that the harmony of blank 
versifioation consists. 
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The late Mr. Pye, whose judgment and taste, 
as well aa learning, are sufficiently evinced in his 
translation of ^^Aristotle's Poetics, with Illustrations 
from the Modem Drama/' had, like Mickle, an 
ear habitually tuned to the mechanical music of 
couplet rhymes. In considering these different 
forms of verse, as appropriate to translation, he 
has dexterously turned the encroachment of one 
Terse upon another against the advocates of blank 
measure, as a vehicle for the ancient hexameter ; 
and has contended'*' that the full close of the Ore- 
cian hexameter is more accurately represented by 
the rounding rhyme of couplet verse. The argu- 
ment is specious, but it is fallacious in its general 
application. It is applicable only to single verses. 
Whoever recites a page of Homer, or Virgil, must 
be sensible that he is not detained by the closing 
adonic ; that he is carried by the sense from line 
to line ; that the break, or pause, continually ar- 
rests him at uncertain feet of the second verse ; 
and that the second verse flows into the third. 
In blank measure, therefore, although the single 
verses be not so strongly defined as in the ancient 
hexameter and the rhymed heroic couplet, the 
connected succession of verses more closely cor- 
responds with that in the Greek and Latin hexa- 

* In his critique on my translation of Hesiod. See Mr. Cambtr- 
land's London Review. No. 2. 
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meters, than the succession of verses in couplets, 
"which have not this continuity of sense ; but stand, 
severally, complete in themselves, without a neces- 
sary dependence on those which follow. 

It was indeed maintained by Mickle, that the 
breaks in the sense, and the rolling pause from line 
to line, could be attained with equal facility by 
rhymed metre : and if this were so the advocates 
of rhyme would have a clear superiority in the 
argument; as rhymed measures, allowing for the 
substitution of emphasis for quantity, would then 
form a very exact counterpart of the ancient versi- 
fication ; and would resemble it both in its single- 
ness, and in its connexion ; in the particular har- 
mony of the lines, and the general melody of the 
sentences. But Mickle himself did not attempt to 
realize his own theory ; and, after jealously assert- 
ing the liberty of rhymed numbers, was content to 
drag the burnished chain of his brethren of the 
couplet song. 

Successive experiment has in fact proved that, 
whatever may be said of the superior sensibility to 
harmony in the elder English poets, the moderns 
are right. It was the refinement of an improved 
ear that led Denham, and, still more, Dryden to 
compress the straggling couplet of the early rhymers. 
If we look at the old translation of Lucan by May, 
though there may be occasional instances of verses 
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intermixed with good effect, we shall find that the 
general result is a jangled and interrupted melody ; 
and it is evident that the more compact yersion of 
Rowe conveys to the ear more of the pomp and 
vigour of the original numbers. In these free or 
broken couplets, the eye stops at the rhyme, while 
the sense requires it to pass on : the rhyme is felt 
as an impediment; and the verses have not the 
smooth easy flow of ancient metre, or of pure 
blank verse. The public ear has been repeatedly 
lured back to the halting rhythm of our old rhymers ; 
but it has always listened with renewed pleasure to 
Ihat poet, who with a Campbell, a Grabbe, or a 
Montgomery, shall have caught the tone of " The 
Deserted Village," or " The Essay on Man." 

In objecting to the general fitness of blank verse, 
that it is of the same character as the ancient 
Iambic, and like that, is adapted only to the 
drama, Mr. Pye has suffered it to escape his 
attention, that of blank verse there are two species ; 
and that his remark is just only as it applies to 
one. The Epic and Dramatic measure have little 
more in common than the absence of rhyme : the 
one breaking its harmony into periods, with an 
almost lyrical freedom, yet with the visible method 
of science ; the other less studious of arrangement ; 
more even in its structure ; and often admitting a 
syllabic redundancy at the close of the line. Of 
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this difference the reader will be sensible, if the 
experiment be made of reading aloud in succession 
a scene of Fletcher or Massinger, with an equal 
portion of the Paradise Lost or Regained. 

The same difference of rhythmical style will 
appear in a comparison of some of the more exalted 
passages in Akenside's philosophical poem, with 
some of the conyersation pieces and domestic pic- 
tures of Cowper ; and it is this flexibility of blank 
verse, which is either stately or familiar, as the 
involutions of its rhythm are simple or complex, 
that excellently adapts it to translation. If the 
flowing numerousness of its more scientific arrange- 
ment enable it, by a similar succession of harmo- 
nical pauses, to reflect the varied and prolonged 
melody of Homeric verse, its looser form corres- 
ponds very happily with subjects of moral reason- 
ing, such as are discussed, with a careless freedom 
of manner, in the Horatian epistles. 

To the merits of rhyme I am not insensible. In 
didactic verse, when science is to be familiarized, 
or recondite philosophy unfolded and illustrated, 
the writer, who discards rhyme, will forego the 
valuable advantage of condensing and illuminating 
his matter, by that concise, perspicuous, and anti- 
thetic arrangement of language, which is favoura- 
ble to the deductions of argument. The terse 
emphatical character of rhymed measures ; the point 
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of its dosoi and the uniformity of its stmctorey 
adi4>t it to round a period of sententious morality 
with impressive effect ; to place words and senti- 
ments in that contrast of opposition, which oon- 
dsts with turns of wit, and strokes of satire ; and 
to dress up a thought with neatness in diort eSii- 
sions of the elegiac or epigrammatic kind* The 
minute elegance of rhyme is also in unison with 
whatever is delicately refined, elaborately polished, 
or efieminately tender. The patriot may breathe 
the ardour of liberty in blank verse, but the lover 
must sigh in rhyme. 

Much as has been written on the subject of 
translation, I know not, even yet, that its true 
principles have been accurately defined; or that 
the line has been drawn, with sufficient rigour and 
exactness, between verbal metaphrase and para- 
phrastical license. Some critics, even in the pre- 
sent day, appear to think that a translator has 
only to render the letter of his author, without 
adding or omitting; while others allow the lati- 
tude, not merely of consulting the genius of a 
modem language by synonymous or circuitous 
expressions, but of runnii^ a sort of rivalry with 
the original: improving the author where he is 
judged susceptible of improvement, and modifying 
his faults, and supplying his deficiencies, where he 
is judged faulty or deficient. On this subject I 
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shall offer some remarks: both that the reader 
may be in possession of the principles by which I 
have endeavoured to regulate my own practicei 
and that he may be enabled to judge, for himself, 
whether these principles be, or be not, founded 
on reason. 

In Denham's preface to his "Destruction of 
Troy," or "An Essay upon the Second Book of 
Virgil's jEneid," is the following paragraph : " I 
conceive it to be a vulgar error in translating 
poets, to affect heingfidm interpres. Let that care 
be with them who deal in matters of fact, or mat- 
ters of faith, but whosoever aims at it in poetry, 
as he attempts at what is not required, so shall he 
never perform what he attempts : for it is not his 
business alone to translate language into language, 
but poesie into poesie ; and poesie is of so subtle 
a spirit, that, in pouring out of one language into 
another, it will all evaporate ; and, if a new spirit 
be not added in the transfusion, there will remain 
nothing but a caput mortuum : there being certain 
graces and happinesses peculiar to every language, 
which give life and energy to the words." 

This, in the general statement, is true; but 
there is something vague and metaphysical in the 
idea of poesy abstracted from language: the one 
is often inherent in the other ; and if you transfuse 
the language, you transfuse the poesy. This inde- 
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finite notion of ^^ a new spirit " has, as might have 
been expected, led to unwarrantable liberties in 
translation. The true principle, on which a cer- 
tain discretionary power is vested in a translator, 
has been overlooked. This principle recognises 
the necessity of sustaining the spirit of an author, 
but by no means presupposes the license of «ur- 
passinff it. The freedom, that dilates an author's 
text for the purpose of opening his meaning, 
placing his sentiments in a full and clear light, and 
drawing out his images, consists properly with 
translation: all beyond this is mere imitation* 
Taste is a capricious and variable standard : the fit 
standard of a translator is fidelity. The maxim of 
Roscommon, in his " Essay on translated Verse," 

Yonr author always will the best advise ; 
Fall where he fieklls/and, where he rises, rise, 

although controverted by Lord Woodhouselee, in 
his elegant " Essay on the Principles of Transla- 
tion," must be admitted to rest on the foundation 
of common sense : unless, in speaking of transla- 
tion, we change its nature, and retain only its 
name. 

Much of the notion, that to please is a translator's 
first object, has arisen from that superciliousness 
with which men of classical erudition are accustomed 
to look down on those whom they consider as 
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unlearned. It is howeyer a mistake, that the 
readers of translations read for amnsement only : 
or that Homer and Juvenal and Sallnst are in- 
spected only by unlettered persons. Translations 
are most in request with persons of cultivated 
understandings: with literary women, and with 
men of active inquiring minds, and an appetite for 
letters ; but whose occupations in busy professional 
life have precluded them from the advantage of 
studying the classics in the original languages. 
8uch persons do not read merely to amuse their 
fancy ; they read for the purpose of placing them- 
selves on a level, in point of literary taste and 
information, with finished scholars. To these per- 
sons a faithful version of a classic possesses a 
value, wholly independent of the gratification 
arising from elegant language, or polished sen- 
timent ; and, with respect to them, the translator 
who improves his author, improves, not to delight, 
but to mislead. 

The author of the ^^ Essay'' has laid down an 
incontrovertible position, that ^^ the style and man- 
ner of writing should be of the same character 
with that of the original :** but, in limiting this by 
a second, that ^^ the translation should have all the 
ease of original composition," he has allowed the 
latter to encroach upon the former ; and, in several 
of his illustrations, both in poetry and prose, has 
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palliated) and even commended, a total departure 
from the principles of his first rule : so that the 
prominent characteristics of an author's stjle are 
given up without an effort to retain them, on the 
assumed impossibility of transferring them into 
a modem language, and on the loose and ha- 
zardous grounds of rendering the original pleas- 
ing. 

The poetical examples for these observations 
are chiefly selected from Pope. The English 
Homer undoubtedly, considered as a poem, 
with reference to the lucid vigour of the num- 
bers and the vehemence of the passion, must be 
regarded not only as a decisive proof that the 
writer possessed the genius of a poet, but as a 
magnificent and durable monument of the national 
poetry itself. If, however, the implied contract 
between the translator and the reader be not ima- 
ginary, that a faithful transcript shall be given of 
the matter and manner of the original, no model 
more unsafe can well be proposed for the study of 
a translator than the version of Pope. But the 
author of the "Essay," so far from pointing out, 
as worthy of emulation, passages in which the 
translator of Homer " worships the prints of his 
steps,'** for such may occasionally be found, has 

* Vestigia semper adora. Statius. 
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chosen to challenge admiration for those precise 
instances in which he deserts his leader. The in- 
terests of literature surely require that against this 
enforcement of a splendid fault as an imitable 
yirtue, some stand, however feeble^ should be 
made. 

The Essayist remarks that ^^ Homer has been 
judged by the best critics to fall, at times, beneath 
himself; and to offend by introducing low images 
and puerile allusions." Homer certainly did not 
belong to that artificial school of poetry, which re- 
quires one varnished glare of indiscriminate polish, 
and rejects what is natural on the pretence that it 
is low. He was of the same school with Shak- 
speare. But if the validity of this censure be al- 
lowed, in as far as these defects, to use the language 
of the Essay, " are veiled over, or altogether re- 
moved" by Pope, in so far has he departed from 
his implied pledge, as a translator of Homer. On 
this subject also there will probably arise a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the nature and degree of 
the attempted improvement. The author of the 
Essay commends Pope for the rejection of a par- 
ticular circumstance, which is supposed to offend 
good taste, in the simile of a mountain mist, at 
the beginning of the third book of the Iliad: 
^^When a man, looking straight before him, can 
see no further than one might cast a stone." This 
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circomstance, so appropriate to rustic life, so dis- 
tinct, and so tme to nature, is to be discarded 
as mean ; and in place of this measurement of the 
intensity of the fog, we have a general confusedness 
of vapour, without the hollow interval of pros- 
pect; 

Willie scarce the swains their feeding flocks surrey 
Lost and confused amidst the thickened day. 

The latter may posnbly be in better taste ; but 
the one is evidently painted by an observer of 
natural phenomena, who had watched the effect of 
a mist among the mountains: the other might 
have been described by a man who had seen no 
more of country scenery than the mall in St. 
James's Park : and when all has been said, the one 
is of Pope the other of Homer. 

Of the^oonlight scene, in the eighth book, the 
Essayist remarks, ^^ how nobly is the picture raised 
and improved by Mr. Pope !*' Of this elevation 
uid improvement the reader will be enabled to 
judge for himself by comparing with the paraphrase 
of Pope a more faithful version. 

As when, aronnd the clear, bright moon, the stars 
Shine in fn\\ splendour, and the winds are hushed : 
The groves, the mountain tops, the headland height! 
Stand all apparent : not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue; but ether, opened wide, 
All gutters, and the shepherd's heart is cheered. CowmB. 
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As when the moon, refolgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's dear azure spreads her sacred light: 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene : 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole : 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head : 
Then shine the vales : the rocks in prospect rise : 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vatit, and bless the useful light Pops. 

Of tUs passage, when it has heen conceded that 
the cadence is harmonious, and that the fourth 
couplet is picturesque, what is there left that can 
challenge praise? In the first line we are informed, 
that the moon is the "refulgent lamp of night:" 
Boeredj in the second, is a cold make-weight 
epithet, and adds no sensible image: the solemn 
scene is general, when all should be local and par- 
ticular : the simple reality of moonlight is impaired 
by the metaphor and personification in the words 
" around Tier throne ;" A flood of glory not only 
verges on bombast, but conveys nothing distinct: 
we receive no clear impression of the boundless 
firmament opening on the vision by the breaking 
of the mist overhead; nor of the multitude of 
twinkling stars that are taken in at once by the 
scope of sight: and the mountain shepherd, look- 
ing up at the moon from among his flocks, with a 
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Budden sensation of cheeriness in his solitude, is 
displaced bj a vulgar company of swains, eyeing 
the blue vault, and blessing the light, because it is 
useful: and it is thus that Homer is raised and 
improved ! 

Roscommon has said, perhaps without sufficient 
regard to the conciseness and precision of the 
French language. 

The sterling baUion of one English line. 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine. 

The figure may with more justice be applied to 
our translators, if an author's characteristic peculia- 
rities are thus to be ifielted down in the crucible of 
modern taste : and the varied and prominent origi- 
nality of the classic ancients will in vain be sought 
in the languid or verbose generalities of what is 
called free imitation. Such writers please them- 
selves with their 'bwn facility, and forget that, if to 
combine closeness with a luminous force be a 
task of arduous attainment, it is not by escaping 
from it that they can lay a claim to the honours of 
industry or genius. "Si vous 6tez la difficult^," 
said Voltaire, speaking erroneously with respect to 
the metre of Shakespeare, but justly on the general 
principle, "Si vous 6tez la difficult^, vous 6tez le 
m^rite." 
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GREEK. 



HOMER. 

HESIOD. 

ARCHILOCHUS. 

TYRT^US. 

SAPPHO. 

ERINNA. 

MIMNERMUS. 

THEOGNIS. 

ANACREON. 

SIMONIDES. 

PINDAR. 

ONOMACRITUS, I '^f Ormis''^® 

BACCHYLIDES. ^ ** 
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HOMER, 

B. C. 920. 



THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSET, HYMNS. 

English TraruHeUors: 
OaXPMJJX, POFB, OOWFBR. 



HoMERUS has been sumamed Maeonides, from 
Maeonia, or Lydia, in the Lesser Asia ; and Mele- 
sigenes, from the river Meles, in the contiguous 
region of Ionia. As to the seven places which 
disputed his birth, the' wandering profession of 
bardism might have diffused the rhapsodies of 
Homer ; and wherever his poems were traditionally 
known, there probably it was said that he had 
been bom. In a fragment of Simonides Homer 

(M) 
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is called "the man of Chios," an island on the 
Ionian coast : a passage in one of the Homeric 
Hymns bears similar testimony. The manner in 
which Homer ^describes countries and winds 
renders it probable that he was an Ionian. 
The knowledge of different regions, of shipping, 
and of the business of war, implies that the 
author of these poems was a traveller, as indeed 
his very office sufficiently testifies, and that he 
had a practical experience of what he describes. 
♦His blindness may be plausibly inferred from a 
passage in the eighth canto of the Odyssey; 
which, although ostensibly applied to a nameless 
bard in the story, betrays a pathetic personal 
consciousness: but, like Milton, he must have 
lost his sight late in life, as his descriptions of 
the works of nature and art indicate the fresh- 
ness of ocular observation. The foolish tale of 
his begging his bread and singing his poems 
about the streets, discovers a deplorable inatten- 



♦ The Pseado-Herodotas, in the Life of Homer, derives the 
name itself Arom o yai optov, one who cannot see; but this is 
probably one of those fantastic etymologies of which the Greeks 
were so fond. 
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tion to ancient manners and usages. In the 
early history of every nation we find the bard 
a personage of high dignity; his presence was 
equally welcomed in courts and camps, in the 
feast and in the battle. 

The supposititious lives of Homer need not 
detain our attention. His biographical romance 
may rest on the same shelf with the ^^Lay of 
Aristotle," in the old French Fabliaux. Whe- 
ther such an individual ever existed may be a 
reasonable doubt: yet we are told of a cave on 
the river Meles, in which he composed his 
poems; as if poetry had been in those ages a 
retired and sedentary occupation ; and the island- 
ers of Chios talk, to this day, of the school of 
Homer among the rocks, and point to the iden- 
tical seats of his scholars. 

When we have sufficiently wondered at the 
genius of Homer as the father of poetry, we 
may have leisure to discover that he himself 
alludes to the profession of the bard as of 
common notoriety; mentions by name the poets 
Linus and Melampus; and describes his own 
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Achilles, three hundred years before him, singing 
to his harp songs of heroes. 

There seems little reason to doubt, that Homer 
described real heroes and actual battles. Mr. 
Bryant, in his scepticism as to the existence of 
Troy, builds too much argument on the poetic 
exaggeration of facts, on the natural mixture of 
romantic fable, and on the disappearance of the 
trace of edifices and the alteration of soil, after 
the lapse of so many ages. All the tales of rude 
poetry are historical. The very invention of verse 
sprang from the necessity of a technical memory 
to record what was memorable; and the early 
poets of all semi-barbarous nations will be found 
to be the only historians. As a collateral evidence, 
may be adduced the geographical accuracy of 
Homer: the ancients were accustomed to appeal 
to his authority in their disputes respecting ter- 
ritorial boundaries. 

There is nothing in the machinery of the poems 
to shake their historical character. Homer's em- 
battled gods, like the enchanters and warlike saints 
on horseback of the Saracenic sdra, came to him 
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invested with legendary splendour. Calypso and 
Circe, and the Syrens, and the Muses, were pro- 
bably priestesses of idolatrous temples, where 
historical and mythological records were kept, 
music and medicine practised, sciences taught, 
and bloody rites of human sacrifice performed on 
the chance voyagers that touched upon the shore. 
All these tales of mythology had hold on the 
popular belief, because they had all some founda- 
tion of reality on which enthusiasm and credulity 
could rear a superstructure. However this be, 
that Homer was not the inventor of this compli 
cated system of fable is plain from all the evidence 
of history. However widely, or wildly, the Grecian ' 
theology spread, its root was in ^gypt. 

Modem criticism has smiled in derision when- 
ever a sceptical opinion has been hazarded, as to 
the probability of the Hiad and the Odyssey having 
been originally composed in their present collected 
form. They who believe that they were may be- 
lieve in Ossian's epic poem of Fingal ; but, with 
respect to Homer, they must believe, in equal 
contempt of historical analogy, and of historical 
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tradition. It was not the custom of those rude 
ages to fabricate long concatenated poems. Poetry 
was not then, as now, a slow methodical process of 
inyention: a poem was such a number of verses 
as could conveniently be recited at one time. It is 
perfectly clear that the poems of Homer were 
sung, or recited, by himself, and those of his 
order, in detached parts ; and that they were so 
known to the lonians by titles referring to the 
separate actions: as ^^ The Battle at the Ships," 
"The Grot of Calypso." Now it never has been, 
nor can it be proved, that these poems ever 
existed in any other more combined form till they 
were collected by Lycurgus in Ionia, and arranged 
by Pisistratus at Athens. As to the supposed pre- 
disposition of the several parts into one concur- 
rent plan, it seems to me the chimera of modern 
system. 

This hypothesis does certainly increase the diffi- 
culty of identifying these collected rhapsodies as 
the productions of one and the same individual. 
That other bards may have contributed with 
Homer to form the Iliad will not appear wide 
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from probftbilitji if the nature of the bardic in* 
stitation be oonfiidered. The tale of Troy was 
as nmeh a subject of competition to the rhapsodists 
of Greece, as the feats of Charlemagne and Arthur 
to the minstrels of France and the bards of Britain. 
The similarity of style, as well as of genius, was 
doubtleas^ in the respectiye cases, the same ; for 
this sort of kindred likeness has the experience of 
all ages in its favonr. The dramatic poets of 
England, in the Elizabethan period, resemble 
each other in both these respects; and the scenes 
of Ford and Shakspeare would often have harmo- 
nized in concert. But there is no necessity for 
the supposition, that the Homeric poems belong 
to the age instead of to the individual. The oral 
tradition, which perpetuated itself by the recita- 
tions of the rhapsodists at feasts and popular assem- 
blies, might haye preserved the name of a famous 
bard, and his right to certain compositions, together 
with the compositions themselves. 

The Greeks fathered upon Homer every name- 
less production of any merit. Several of the 
Hymns have at least internal evidence of being 
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ancient. Thucydides quotes a passage from a 
Hymn of Homer to Apollo ; and this passage is in 
the same Hymn to Apollo which has come down to 
ns as Homer's. The fact is not conclusive; as 
the fabricator might have adopted the quotation of 
Thucydides as the basis of his fabrication: but 
this remains to be shown; and till we have proof 
of the forgery, the present Hymn may fairly be 
admitted as that which was extant in the time of 
Thucydides. If this Hymn be genuine, both the 
blindness and the birth-place of Homer are ascer- 
tained beyond all question. As to the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, it were difficult to say why a 
parody on Homer should be ascribed to Homer 
himself. 

Homer must not be tried by the standard of 
modem taste. The coarseness of his occasional 
details, the prolixity of his speeches, the puerility 
of some of his fables, are chargeable on the man- 
ners of his age. His genius is the genius of 
ancient bardism; borrowing its conceptions from 
the fresh and original observation of living and 
inanimate nature, and of the busy scenes of human 
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life. Both Homer and Shakspeare drew imme- 
diately from nature : the latter did not deriye Us 
knowledge of men and things through the strainers 
of civilization; and this want of what has been 
called the advantage of learning effected for him 
what the state of manners, in a rude age, had 
effected for Homer. In both we see the same 
forcible and nnaffected display of circumstances, 
whether great or little; the same versatility of 
Cemcy and intuitiveness of feeling; and the same 
strong, specific likeness of character. 

Nature seems to me the grand distinguishing 
characteristic of Homer. His critics have pre- 
ferred defining his character by sublimity; and 
this sublimity perhaps has not been very happily 
illustrated. Pope represents Homer as ^^ firing 
the heavens," like his own Jupiter; and seems to 
siippoee that he is most himself in scenes of vehe- 
mence and terror. But in putting Omnipotence 
in action. Homer is perhaps excelled by Hesiod. 
It is in the serene majesty of Deity in repose that 
the powers of his genius appear most astonishing, 
and in that mental sublime which is conversant 
4* 
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with human passion. When we have once ima- 
gined a giant, it requires no great effort to make 
him stride, in three steps, from one promontory 
to another; but it is not every poet who can repre- 
sent Achilles receiving in his tent the embassy 
from Agamemnon with the calm severity of digni- 
fied resentment, or smiting his thigh with a start 
of generous emotion at the sight of the Grecian 
ships in flames. 

It has been assumed, that the pathetic in poetry 
has grown on the refinement of manners; and that 
the ancient Greeks are exceeded by the Latins in 
the power of moving the affections. Let Homer 
be read again, and then let the decision be made. 
There is confessedly more of art and finish in the 
Latins; and for this very reason there is more of 
true pathos in the Greeks, who find the approaches 
to the heart by trusting to the simplicity of nature. 
Virgil has been placed in a light of contrast to 
Homer; as if the latter excelled in dark and tur- 
bulent scenes, and the former in scenes of tender- 
ness. Yet there is nothing in Virgil which so 
drags the heart to and fro as the interview of 
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Laertes with his son: nothing which bo melts the 
nature of man, and clings round his best feelings, 
as the parting of Andromache from Hector, and 
the return of Ulysses to Penelope. 
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From the Itiad. 
SUIT OP THETIS TO JUPITEE. 

Near his swift-sailing ships indignant sate 

The noble son of Pelens, fleet of foot, 

Achilles ; nor frequented he, as wont. 

The hero-honoured council, nor the field ; 

But, with his heart thus preying on itself, 

Remained aloof; yet panting secretly 

For shouts of battle and the shock of war. 

Now, when the twelfth day broke, at length returned 

The ever-living Gods, together all 

Ascending up Olympus ; at their head 

Went Jupiter. Nor Thetis then forgot 

Her son's injunctions ; but at once emerged 

From the sea-wave, and, with the break of dawn. 

Hose upward into heaven, and touched the mount. 

There found she Jove of far-discerning eyes 

(46) 
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Lone sittmg, from all other Crods apai% 

On manj-cragged Olyn^ns' highest ridge, 

And sate before him. Then, her left hand clasped 

Around his knees, her right beneath his chin 

Extended held, in word and posture thus 

A suppliant, the Satumian king besought : 

" Oh Father Jove ! if ere by word or deed 

I could delight thee, now fulfil mj wish: 

Giye honour to my son, whose days are short 

Among the living: for the king of men. 

Even Agamemnon, hath entreated him 

With foul reproach, and seizing on his prize 

Retains her. But, oh wise, oh heavenly Jove ! 

Honour him thou ! vouchsafe the Trojan host 

The victory, till that the Greeks regard 

With reverent fear, and magnify my son !" 

She said. The Gatherer of the clouds of heaven 
Answered her nothing; but immovable, 
Sate long in silence. She, as she had grasped 
His knees, so clinging held them; and again^ 
Not so repulsed, demanded: "Openly 
Grant me this promise, and confirm the same, 
Or now refuse me; for in thee abides 
No fear. Then speak, that I may know too well 
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How little honoured in thy thon^ts am I 

O'er all the Goddessee in heayen." But Jove, 

Gatherer of elondi, sighed heavily, and apake : 

^^It is a deed of mischief thou hast done; 

Turning on me the bittering enmity 

Of Jono, who will goad me with her taunts. 

Even now unceasingly, though still in vain^ 

Before the Immortals she rebukes me thus, 

And speaks of succoured Troy. But go, depart, 

Lest Juno should perceive thee. Leave to me 

The care of this ; and that thou may'st believe, 

I give the nod, that greatest sign in heaven : 

If I but bend this brow, that willed decree 

Is past recall ; unchangeable it stands ; 

Its truth is sure, nor shall its promise fail." 

He spoke, and bowed his forehead, knitted stem 

With darkening brows ; the agitated locks. 

Dropping ambrosia, round the immortal head 

Of Heaven's King shook and rocked the Olympian 

hill. 
So their deep consult ended, they at once 
Both parted : She from off the gilded mount 
Leaped headlong down into the depths of sea : 
Jove passed within his palace. All the Gods 
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Brose, and stood up together &om their seats, 
To meet the Sire of Heaven. His coming none 
Awaited there, but towards his entrance turned 
And stood : he passed and sate upon his throne. 
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PARTING INTERVIEW OP HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

Straight to his roomy palace Hector came ; 

But found not in the mansion her he sought, 

White-armed Andromache. She, with her son, 

And her robed handmaid, stood upon the tower 

Wailing with loud lament. But when in vain 

He sought within her house his blameless wife, 

Hector, advanced upon the threshold, stood 

And to the damsels spake : " Now tell me true. 

Ye damsels ! whither from her house went forth 

The fair Andromache ? say, doth she seek 

Her husband's sisters, or her brethren's wives, 

Or at Minerva's temple join the train 

Of Trojan women, who propitiate now 

With offerings the tremendous Deity ?" 

The careful woman of the household then 

Addressed reply : " To tell thee. Hector, truth, 

As thou requirest, neither doth she seek 

Her husband's sisters, nor her brethren's wives, 

Nor at Minerva's temple join the train 

Of Trojan women, who propitiate now 
VOL. I. — 5 
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With offerings the tremendous Deity. 
But she has mounted on a massive tower 
Of Troy ; for that she heard the Trojan host 
Were worsted, while the strength of Greeks pre- 
vailed. 
So hastening rushed she to the city wall, 
Like to one frantic, with the nurse and child." 
The woman of the household said : and forth 
Sprang Hector from the mansion, and trod back 
His footsteps through the stately rows of streets. 
Crossing the spacious city, he now reached 
The Scaean gates ; through them his passage lay 
Forth to the field. But then his high-dowered wife 
Game running on his steps ; Andromache, 
Action's daughter ; who in woody tracts 
Of Hypoplacian Thebes once stretched his sway 
O'er the Cilicians. So his daughter lived. 
The bride of Hector with the brazen helm ; 
Who now came running on his steps ; while close 
The handmaid followed her, and at her breast 
The babe, as.yet a tender innocent, 
Darling of Hector, fair as any star, 
Whom Hector named Scamandrius ; they of Troy, 
Astyanax ; since Hector was alone 
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Their city's safeguard. He, on their approach, 

Casting a look upon his infant boy, 

Silently smiled. Andromache, all bathed 

In tears, stood by; and, clinging to his hand, 

Addressed him: "Noble husband! thy great heart 

Will sure destroy thee. Thou no pity hast 

For this thy infant son and wretched me. 

Whom thou wilt leave a widow. For the Greeks 

Will slay thee soon^with overpowering charge 

Of nimibers. It were better far that I, 

Once reft of thee, should sink within the grave. 

I have no other comfort when thy life 

Has yielded to its destiny; but grief 

Must be my portion. Father have I none, 

Nor mother. The high-born Achilles slew 

My father when he laid the city waste 

Of the Cilicians, Thebes with lofty gates. 

He slew Action, but despoiled him not ; 

For he was bound by secret vows ; and burned 

His body with its variegated mail. 

And heaped a mount upon him ; and the nymphs 

That haunt the hills, Jove's daughters, planted it 

With circle of tall elms. Seven brothers, too. 

Were mine within the mansion where we dwelt ; 
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These in one day were hurried to the grave. 
The fleet of foot, Achilles highly born, 
Destroyed them all, surprised among their herds 
And flocks. My mother, who the woody tract 
Of Hypoplacia swayed, he hither led 
With all her treasures ; yet a ransom took 
And sent her free. But in her father's house 
She was death stricken by Diana's darts. 
Thou, Hector, art my father ! thou to me 
Art mother, brother, all my joy of life. 
My husband ! Come, be merciful, remain 
Here in this turret ; make not of this child 
An orphan, nor a widow of thy wife. 
Command the Trojan army to a halt 
At the wild fig-tree, where the city lies 
Most easy of ascent, and most exposed 
The rampart to assault. Already thrice 
The bravest of their warriors have essayed 
To force the wall ; the famed Idomeneus, 
And either Ajax, and brave Diomed, 
And Atreus' sons : whether some skilful seer 
Have prophesied before them, or their minds 
Have prompted them spontaneous to the act." 
At these her words the lofty Hector shook 
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His party-coloured horse-hair plume, and spoke : 
^'Believe it, oh my wife! these same sad thoughts 
Have touch'd me nearly; but I alto fear 
The Trojans and the women fair of Troy, 
If like a dastard I should skulk apart 
From battle. Nor to this my own free mind 
Prompts me; for I was trained from earliest years 
To a brave spirit; and have learned to fight 
Still in the Trojan van, and still maintain 
My country's mighty honour and my own. 
I know too well, and in my heart and soul 
I feel the deep conviction, that a time 
Will come when sacred Troy shall be no more. 
But Priam and his people be destroyed 
From off the face of earth. The after-woe 
Of these my countrymen afflicts me not; 
No, nor the grief of Hecuba's despair, 
Nor Kingly Priam's, nor the woeful lot 
Of brethren, brave and many, who shall fall 
Beneath their foes, as thine, Andromache ! 
When some stern Grecian with his mail of brass 
Shall lead thee in thy tears away, and snatch 
The light of freedom from thee: when, detained 
At Argos, thou shalt weave the coloured web 
5* 
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Tasked by another, or shalt waters bear 
From fountains of Hyperia, sore averse 
And faint, yet yielding to the hard control 
That lays the burthen on thee. Haply then 
Some passer, looking on thy tears, may cry : 
* This was the wife of Hector, who was once 
Chief warrior of the Trojans when they fought 
With their famed horses round the walls of Troy.' 
So will he say: and thou wilt grieve afresh 
At loss of him who might have warded off 
Thy day of slavery. But may earth have heaped 
The hill upon my corse ere of thy cries 
My ear be conscious, or my soul perceive 
The leading of thy sad captivity." 

So spake the noble Hector ; and with hands 
Outstretched bent forward to embrace his child. 
The babe against the damseFs broad-zoned breast 
Leaned backward, clinging with a cry, disturbed 
At his loved father's aspect, and in fear 
Of the keen brass that glared upon his gaze. 
And horse-hair sweeping crest that nodded fierce 
Upon the helmet's cone. The father dear 
And honoured mother to each other laughed : 
Instant the noble Hector from his head 
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Lifted the casque, and placed it on the ground, 

Far-beaming where it stood; then kissed his boy, 

And dandled in his arms ; imploring thus 

Jove, and the other Deities of heaven : 

" Hear, Jupiter ! and every God on high ! 

Grant this may come to pass ! that he, my son, 

May shine among the Trojans in renown 

And strength as I myself, and reign o'er Troy 

In valour : that of him it may be said 

By one who sees him coming from the field, 

' Truly the son transcends the father's deeds !' 

Grant him to slay his enemy, and bear 

The bloody trophy back and glad the heart 

Of this his mother !" So he said, and placed 

The babe within his own beloved's arms : 

She softly laid him on her balmy breast. 

Smiling through tears. The husband at that sight 

Melted in pity; with his hand he smoothed 

Her cheek, and spoke again these gentle words 

" Noblest of women ! do not grieve me thus ; 

Against concurring Fate no mortal man 

Can send me to the grave ; and this I say, 

That none who once has breathed the breath of life, 

Coward or brave, can hope to shun his fate ; 
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But hie thee to thy mansion, that thy works, 
The loom and distaff, may engage thy thoughts. 
Go task thy maidens. War must be the care, 
And mine the chief, of every man of Troy." 

The noble Hector said, and raised from earth 
His horse-hair-crested helm. With homeward step 
His dear wife parted from him, and turned back 
Her eyes, the fast tears trickling down her cheek. 
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WATCH OP THE TEOJANS BEFORE THE WALLS OP 
TROY. 

The glittering splendour of the son now fell 
Beneath the ocean, and earth's foodful plains 
Were veiled with blackest night. Unwelcome sank 
The day to Trojans eyes; but, thrice implored, 
Night's gloomy darkness came upon the Greeks. 

Illustrious Hector with the Trojan bands 
Held council. From the ships he led them back 
Near the deep-eddying river, where a spot 
Seemed clear from scattered dead. Down from 

their steeds 
They leaped to earth, and listened while he spake : 
His spear, eleven long cubits, by the shaft 
He grasped; the brazen spear-head gleamed before, 
Set in its ring of gold. On this he leaned. 
And hasty spoke: "Hear, Trojans and allies! 
But now I thought that, both the ships and Greeks 
Destroying utterly, we should return 
To Ilium's wind-swept walls. The shades of night 
Have overtaken us, and so preserved 
These Grecians, and the ships upon the shore; 
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Then yield we to the night, and make repast. 
Loose the maned coursers from the cars, and set 
Their provender; and from the city bring 
Oxen and sheep, in haste, and luscious wines, 
And loaves from all your dwellings. Grather round 
Piles of dry wood, and let us kindle fires 
To bum innumerable through the night 
Till morning dawn, so that the splendour gild 
The sky; lest haply under veil of night 
The long-haired Greeks betake them fugitive 
0*er the wide surface of the main: nor thus 
They climb their ships deliberate and in peace; 
But that some one among them have to tend 
A wound, though safe at home ; and, while he leaps 
On ship-board, smitten feels the sudden edge 
Of arrow or sharp spears; and others dread 
To bring the tearful miseries of war 
On Trojans, breakers of the fiery steed. 
Let heaven-protected heralds straight proclaim 
Throughout the city, that the stripling youths 
And hoary-headed men keep nightly watch 
Within the towers of strength that fence the town ; 
And the soft women, each within her house, 
Kindle large fires ; and a firm guard be set. 
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Lest stratagem in absence of our troops 
Surprise the city. Trojans ! great of heart ! 
Be it as I have said ; our speech be now 
Of present safeguard : words of other sort, 
Warriors of Troy ! shall greet you with the dawn. 
For, high in trusting hope, I pray of Jove 
And all the other Gods, that I may drive 
These dogs accursed of Greece, whom angry Fates 
In their black ships have cast upon our shores. 
Far hence. But let us through the night keep watch 
And secure guard. At mom, when day first breaks, 
Let us to arms, and at the hollow ships 
Stir the keen conflict. It will then be seen 
If Diomed the brave back from the ships 
Shall drive me to the walls, or I destroy 
His body with the sword, and bear away 
His bloody armour. He shall prove his might 
To-morrow, whether he can firm sustain 
My lance when borne against him. But I deem 
He shall fall wounded with the first that fall, 
Stretched at his length, soon as to-morrow's sun 
Be risen. And oh ! that I might deathless be. 
Exempt from age, and worshipped as the names 
Of Phoebus and of Pallas are adored, 
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So surely as to-morrow's dawn shall bring 
Evil to Greeks !*' Thus Hector spoke ; and loud 
The Trojans shouted in acclaim. Then swift 
They loosed the sweating coursers from the yoke, 
And by their headstalls bound them near the cars. 
Fat sheep and oxen from the town they brought 
In haste, and luscious wines conveyed, and loaves 
From all their dwellings ; and with gathered wood 
Raised many a pile. The steamy smoke uprose 
From all the plain, blown by the wafting winds 
Into the sky. They, musing mighty deeds, 
With ranks unbroken as in combat, sate 
Through the long night, while many a fire blazed 

round. 
As beautiful the stars shine out in heaven 
Around the splendid moon, no breath of wind 
Ruffling the blue calm ether ; cleared from mist 
The beacon hill-tops, crags, and forest dells 
Emerge in light ; the immeasurable sky 
Breaks from above, and opens on the gaze ; 
The multitude of stars are seen at once 
Full sparkling, and the shepherd looking up 
Feels gladdened at his heart ; so many fires, 
Midway the ships and Xanthus' glimmering stream. 
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Blazed up in front of Troy. A thousand flames 
Burned on the plain : around each separate pile 
Sate fifty men, on whom the reddening glare 
Reflected shone. Meanwhile the steeds all stood 
Fast by their chariots, champing the white grain ; 
And tarried till the bright-throned morn appear. 
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ACHILLES GOING FORTH TO BATTLE. 

They from their rapid^ ships were poured along. 
As the cold snow-flakes from the height of air 
Fly hovering thick, driven by the frosty gust 
Of the North wind, so thickening from the ships 
Thronged beamy-dazzling helms, and bossy shields, 
And concave breast-plates strong, and ashen spears. 
The splendour flashed against the sky ; wide laughed 
The circling plain with lightening gleams of brass; 
And hollow the reverberated sound 
Rose from the tramp of men. Amidst them all, 
Buckling his armour brave Achilles stood : 
A gnashing sound came from his grinding teeth ; 
His eyes were like the glare of fire ; his heart 
With anguish past endurance rose and fell. 
So with the Trojans wroth, he sheathed his limbs 
In that same armour which a Goddess gave 
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And Vulcan's craft had wrought. Around his legs 
He fastened first ihe greaves that elegant 
Were clasped with clasps of silver : on his breast 
He drew the cuirass ; o'er his shoulders high 
He slung the brazen silver-studded sword ; 
Then grasped the vast and solid shield, whose gleam 
Shone distant like the moon. As when at sea, 
The glitter of a blazing fire far off" 
Appears to mariners ; it burning glows 
High on the mountains in some lonely cote; 
But then the driving tempests hurry back 
Far from their friends, amidst the fishy seas ; 
So from Achilles' chased and burnished shield. 
The splendour glanced in air. He lifted then 
The weighty casque, and placed it on his head. 
The crested helm shone glistening like a star; 
The gilded hair, which Vulcan on the cone 
Thick-waving hung, with rustling motion shook 
And nodded as he stepped. Achilles proved 
His armour ; poising every limb to feel 
If the bright gift were fitted to his frame. 
Wings seemed to lift him and upbear from earth 
The leader of his host. Then forth he drew 
From his own armory his father's spear, 
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Ponderous, and huge, and strong: no other Greek 
Could wield it ; but Achilles' arm alone 
Brandished the Pelian ash: from Pelion's brow 
The Centaur Chiron for his father felled 
The lofty tree, that it might prove the death 
Of heroes. Alcimus, Automedon, 
Tending the coursers, harnessed them, aflBxed 
Their gorgeous headstalls, fitted in their jaws 
The bits, and to the strong cemented car. 
Drawn backward, stretched the reins. Automedon 
Then grasped the pliant scourge of burnished thong. 
And sprang above the steeds. Behind in arms 
Achilles mounted, shining all in mail 
Like the high-rolling sun. Then with a shout 
Thus sternly chid the coursers of his sire : 
" Xanthus and Balius ! colts of noble strain ! 
Sprung from Podarges ! take ye now more heed, 
And bring your charioteer in safety back 
Into the host of Greece, when we of war 
Have had our fill; nor leave me on the field 
Dead as ye left Patroclus." Then replied 
The fleet-hoofed Xanthus from the chariot-yoke, 
Low bowing down his head, while all his mane 
From the neck-collar loosed without the yoke 
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Trailed till it swept the ground; for Juno then. 
The snowy-armed, endued him with a voice : 
" Yes, we will now at least preserve thee safe, 
Valiant Achilles ! but thy deathful day 
Is near at hand : nor are thy steeds the cause ; 
But a great God, and the strong hand of Fate. 
Not through our tardy sluggishness of pace 
The Trojans from Patroclus' shoulders rent 
His armour ; but that mightiest Gtod, the son 
Of beauteous-haired Latona, midst the van 
Slew him, that Hector might be glorified. 
Though with the west-wind we should scour the 

plain. 
Fleetest of gales, yet thou too art decreed 
To perish by a hero and a God." 

When he had spoken thus, the Furies stopped 
His vocal utterance. Much disturbed, replied 
The fleet of foot, Achilles : " Wherefore thus, 
Xanthus, foretellest thou my death ? for thee 
It ill beseems. I know my destiny : 
Fate hath decreed that I shall perish here 
Far from my sire, and her who gave me birth ; 
But not for this will I refrain my hand, 
6* 
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Till, to the full of slaughter, I have chased 

These Trojans from the field." He said, and 

urged 
His steeds, and with a shout rushed to the van. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE GODS. 

While yet the Gods stood distant, and forbore 
To mix with mortal men, so long the Greeks 
Gloried that their Achilles once again 
Appeared amongst them, who had long foregone 
Distressful war ; the Trojans panic-struck 
Shook every limb, when thus before their eyes 
They saw the son of Peleus, fleet of foot. 
Shining in arms, like Mars the scourge of men. 
Sut when the Olympian habitants came down 
Into the throng of men, strife fierce uprose, 
Stirring the people's hearts. Minerva stood 
Beside the deepened trench, without the wall. 
And shouted : and anon upon the sands 
Where dashed the roaring waves her shout was 

heard. 
Far distant, like a gloomy whirlwind. Mars 
Stood on Troy's highest turret, and exclaimed. 
Cheering the Trojans on with cries of war ; 
Or running with swift feet coursed Simois' banks. 
And steep Callicolone. So the blest 
Of heaven mixed indiscriminate the hosts, 
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Spurring their rage, and havoc ranged it wide. 

The Father of the Deities and men 

Thundered from heaven on high. The ocean God 

Heaved fipom beneath the immensity of earth, 

And shook the mountain tops. The roots of Ide 

And all its fountain-gushing summits reeled ; 

Troy city and the navy of the Greeks 

Booked as in earthquake. Deep beneath the ground 

The Monarch of the dead in darkest hell 

Felt fear, and leaped affi-ighted from his throne, 

And shrieked aloud, lest he that shakes the shores 

Should cleave earth's vault asunder, and the scene 

Of those drear mansions glare upon the sight 

Of Gods and men : a dismal wilderness. 

Hoary with desolation, which the blest 

Behold, and shuddering turn their eyes away. 

Such clang arose while Gods encountering strove. 
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From the Odyuey. 
THE GROT OF CALYPSO. 

He said ; nor did the messenger of Heaven 
Stand disobedient ; but with instant haste 
Bound underneath his feet the sandals, fair, 
Golden, and undecayed, that waft him o'er 
The sea and o'er the immeasurable earth 
With the swift-breathing wind. He took the rod 
Wherewith at will he soothes the drooping lids 
Of men, or from their startled slumber shakes. 
This in his grasp, the vigorous Argicide 
Flew forth ; and, hovering o'er Pieria's hills. 
Dropped from the height of ether in the sea ; 
Then lightly poised above the topmost waves 
Skimmed, fluttering like a sea-mew, that around 
The desert ocean's spacious bays, in chase 
Of fishes, ever and anon dips quick 
Its pinions in the brine. So Hermes skimmed 
The multitudinous waves. But, when he reached 
That isle remote, he straight ascended up 
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From the blue sea, and inland bent his steps, 

Till to the roomy grot he came, where dwelt 

The nymph of beauteous locks, whom there he found 

Sitting within. Upon the hearth glowed bright 

A fire wide-blazing ; and the curled perfume 

Of the cleft cedar and the cypress-tree. 

Red in the flame, far off the island filled 

With fragrant smoke. She, trilling her sweet voice, 

Within the grotto sate, and crossed the web 

With golden shuttle. Round the cave had grown 

A wood of poplars, flourishing and green, 

Alders, and aromatic cypress-trees. 

There birds of spreading wing had hung their nests ; 

The owl, and hawk, and raven of the sea 

Wide-tongued, who finds her calling in the deep ; 

And there, around the hollow of the cave, 

A sprouting vine had spread, and ripening blushed 

With grapes ; and four fresh fountains, side by side, 

Gushing with limped waters, branched away 

In twined meanders. All around, soft meads 

With verdant parsley bloomed and violets. 

If an immortal being to that spot 

Approached, although immortal he would gaze 

Admiring, and his spirit thrill with joy : 
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So gazed the messenger of Heaven, and stood 

In admiration. But when now his mind, 

In wonder rapt, had dwelt on all around. 

He passed right onward to the inner space 

Of the broad cave. The nymph divine looked up. 

And, as he stood before her, knew the God. 

For to each other not unknown the Gods 

Immortal meet, though wide remote they dwell. 

Ulysses found he not within the cave : 

He on the shore sate weeping ; where, long since 

Fining in thought, with wailings, groans, and 

griefs. 
He looked upon the desert sea, and tears 
Fast trickled as he gazed. The Goddess nymph 
Ngw questioned Hermes, placing him to sit 
On variegated seat that burnished shone : 
"Wherefore, oh Hermes of the golden rod, 
Com'st thou to me, august and dear beloved ! 
Not heretofore my visitant ? declare 
What is thy purpose. I am well inclined 
To do thy bidding if the power be mine. 
Or it be possible. But follow me 
Further within the cave, that I may bring 
Meet entertainment.'' So the Goddess spoke ; 
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And placed a table with ambrosia spread, 

And mixed the ruby nectar in the cup. 

Then ate and drank the Messenger of Heaven : 

But his repast now ended, and his soul 

Refreshed with food, he answering spake, and said : 

"Demand'st thou, Goddess, why a God becomes 

Thy visiter ? without a fallacy. 

Since thou commandest, will I frame my speech. 

Jove bade me hither with no will of mine. 

Who willingly would traverse the salt sea 

Immeasurably spread, no city near 

Of men who sacrifice and slay to Gods 

Choice hecatombs ? But not the will of Jove, 

Or other God, may we or circumvent 

Or frustrate. Then he saith, that in thy bower 

Thou dost detain that man of all the Grreeks 

Who most hath suffered, of all other men 

That fought around Troy city. Nine long years 

They fought, and in the tenth they razed the town, 

Embarked, and homeward sailed ; but on their way 

Sinned against Pallas. She before them raised 

An adverse wind and mighty waves. There all 

The valiant comrades of Ulysses sank 

And perished; him the wafting wind and wave 
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Drove to this isle. Thou art commanded strai^t 
And with all haste to send him free away. 
It is not fa^ for him here to die 
Far from his friends ; but it is destined jet 
That he shall see the faces of his friends, 
I And reach his lofty mansion and the soil 

Of his own country." Thus he said : the nymph, 
Divine Calypso, shuddered, and addressed 
These rapid words : " Severe ye are, ye Qods ! 
And o'er all beings envious ; for ye grudge 
The Goddesses to share their bed with men. 
Whatever Goddess openly shall choose 
The partner of her bed. The Gods who live 
Serenely, without care, yet envious saw 
The rosy-fingered Goddess of the mom 
When she embraced Orion. Him at length 
Chaste Dian, golden-throned, with her smooth darts 
Stealing upon him, in Ortygia slew. 
And thus when Ceres of the lovely locks 
Obeyed her passion, and lasion clasped 
In tlM thrice-fallowed field, not long was Jove 
A stranger to her act, but blasted him 
With the pale lightning. So, ye Gods ! am I 
The object of your envy, for that now 
VOL. I. — 7 
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I have approached the arms of mortal man. 
Tet it is I that saved him, I that saved 
This man of Greece while clinging to the keel 
Alone, when Jove had cleft his rapid ship 
With lightning flash amidst the blackening sea. 
His brave companions perished ; him the wave 
And wafting wind bore hither. I have loved 
The man, and nourished him; and pledged 

word 
That I would gift him with immortal life, 
And all his days of life with bloom of youth. 
But since we may not frustrate, nor in aught 
By circumvention counteract the will 
Of iEgis-bearer Jove or other God, 
Let him depart, since Jove himself commands 
And urges, o'er the barren waste of sea. 
I shall not send him hence : no ships fire mine 
Fitted with oars, nor crew to row him hence 
O'er the broad surface of the deep. My words 
Of counsel shall be his ; nor will I hide 
Whate'er may homeward speed his safe return." 

The Messenger of Heaven again addressed 
His speech : " So send him hence ; regard the 

wrath 
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Of Jupiter, lest haply he reserve 
Anger against thee in the after-time." 

So said the Argicide and passed away. 
Sat Jove's high mandate heard, the nymph angost 
Went forth and sought Ulysses great of heart. 
She found him sitting on the shore ; his eyes 
Were never dried from weeping, his sweet life 
With longings of return pined slow away. 
The nymph no longer charmed him ; but by night 
He slept, compelled within the hollow grot, 
Reluctant by a willing paramour ; 
By day he sate on rocks and on the sands, 
Has spirit worn with wailings, groans, and griefs, 
And looked upon the desert sea, while tears 
Fast trickled as he gazed. The Goddess nymph 
Stood at his side, and thus addressed her speech ; 
" Unhappy one ! no longer lingering here 
Bewail thyself, nor let thy life consume 
Away, for I shall shortly send thee hence. 
Now come, and hew thee planks, and join with brass 
The roomy bark, and fix the decks aloft. 
That it may bear thee o'er the sable sea; 
For I will stow therein the wheaton flour, 
Fresh water, and the cheering ruddy wine, 
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To utter ? Hear me, Earth ! and Heaven above ! 

And nether- gliding Styx ! that greatest oath, 

Most dreadful to the blessed Deities ! 

I hide no purpose that may work thee woe. 

So thinking and so counselling I speak, 

As I in pressing need should for myself 

Both think and counsel. Upright is my soul ; 

Nor is the heart I bear within my breast 

A heart of iron but compassionate." 

So spake the heavenly nymph, and trod the path 
Nimbly before him : close upon her steps 
He followed. To the inner cavern came 
The Goddess and the man. There sate he down 
On the same seat whence Hermes late had risen. 
The nymph before him placed whatever food 
Or beverage mortal man may drink or eat. 
Then she herself sate down, full opposite 
Noble Ulysses. Her the damsels served 
With nectar and ambrosia. So they stretched 
Their hands and of the cates prepared partook ; 
Till both now satisfied with food and drink, 
The Goddess nymph, Calypso, thus began : 
"Noble Laertes* son of crafty wit, 
Ulysses ! wilt thou then indeed depart, 
7* 
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And instantly, to thy beloved home 
And country? yet begone and fare thee well ! 
But if thou knewest within thy secret mind 
The measure of endurance, which thy fate 
Decrees thee yet to fill, or ere thou reach 
Thy native shore, thou surely would'st remain 
With me, and keep this mansion, and be made 
Immortal ; howsoe'er thou languishest 
To see thy wife again, for whom desire 
Absorbs thee day by day. Yet may I boast, 
I yield not to Penelope in form 
Nor in complexion ; since it ill beseems 
A mortal fair one to contend in shape 
Or comely visage with immortal nymphs." 
The wise Ulysses thus his answer framed : 
" Majestic Goddess ! let not thy disdain 
Be kindled into anger. Well I know 
That my Penelope must yield to thee 
In comely visage and in presence tall. 
She is a mortal, thou immortal art. 
Nor age thy bloom shall wither. Not the less 
I wish from day to day and languish still 
To hail my home once more, and see the hour 
Of my return. But if some God again 
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Should plunge me shipwrecked in the sable sea, 

I shall endure it, bearing in my breast 

A spirit steeled to suffering. In time past 

Already I have suffered much, and much 

Endured in battle and upon the waves : 

If this must crown my hardships, let it be." 

He said : the sun now set, and darkness felL 
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ULYSSES DISCOVERING HIMSELF TO HIS FATHER. 

Within the well-laid orchard all alone 
He found his father digging with his spade 
Around a plant. He was unseemly clad 
In coarse patched tunic, and had stitched him boots 
Of hides to fence his legs from tearing thorns ; 
And 'gainst the brambles he had sheathed his hands 
In gloves. Upon his head he wore a cap 
Of goat's hair, and he fed some inward grief. 
When brave Ulysses tried in sufferings saw 
And recognised his father, worn with age. 
While a great sorrow on his spirits weighed. 
He stood beneath a pear-tree's lofty boughs 
And dropped a tear. Then musing he revolved 
Within his mind and heart if he should kiss 
And clasp his father, and in order tell 
By what events he reached his country's shores, 
Or first with questions prove him. Till while thus 
He turned it in his thoughts it better pleased 
With cutting words to try the old man's heart ; 
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And sa considering brave UlysseB went 
Straight to hia father. He with head bowed down 
Dug round about the plant. EQs noble son 
Stood near him and addressed himself in speech : 
'^ Old man ! no want of skill is thine to tend 
This garden, for thy care appears throughout ; 
No plant, no fig-tree, vine, nor olive-tree. 
Pear-tree, nor bed, escape thy culturing hand 
In all the garden. I would something add, 
Nor let thy anger rise at this my speech. 
This carefulness becomes thee not : thy age 
Is heavy on thee ; thou dost seem in plight 
Ill-favoured, and thy garb uncomely shows. 
Good sooth, from no complaint of idle heed 
Thy lord neglects thee thus ; nor art thou mean 
To look upon, nor servile in thy form 
Or stature ; rather like a king, like one 
Who, having bathed and eaten, should repose 
Softly, the custom due for aged men. 
But come, I pray thee, tell me, and with truth, 
Whom servest thou ? whose garden dost thou keep ? 
And tell me too that I may surely know 
If this the land which I have reached indeed 
Be Ithaca ? as he the first I met 
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Has told me, but a man of what he knew 

Sparing ; nor had he patience to disclose 

All that I wished, or listen to the drift 

Of what I asked concerning one my guest, 

If yet he live or lie within the grave. 

But I will tell it thee ; vouchsafe thine ear, 

And hear me. In my native land I once 

Received within my house a man, than whom 

No stranger more beloved from distant parts 

E'er crossed my threshold, and he named his race 

Of Ithaca, Laertes as his sire. 

Him did I entertain and feast with love. 

And spared not cost, for I had store within. 

I gave him too, as fitting, many gifts 

In hospitable pledge ; seven talents coined 

Of gold well-minted, and a goblet framed 

Entire of silver and enchased with flowers ; 

Twelve single mantles, and as many robes 

Broidered with divers colours ; twelve fair cloaks 

With tunics fitted ; and, above the rest. 

Four comely women in embroidery skilled, 

Free from a fault, which he himself might choose." 

The father melting into tears replied : 

" Oh stranger ! thou in truth hast reached the soil 
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Of wldch thou questionest, but shameless men. 

And violent in wrong, possess the land. 

The gifts thou gavest in thy bounteous mood 

Were given in vain. K thou hadst found him here 

Alive, amidst the people of our isle, 

He would have sent thee hence with ample gifts 

Requited hospitably, as beseems 

One who, himself a guest, hath so received 

Of hospitable gifts. But tell me now. 

And truly tell, how many years have past 

Since that when he thou namest, even my son. 

Became thy guest ? thy wretched guest, my son ! 

If it were he, ill-fated, whom, remote 

From friends and country, fishes have devoured 

Amidst the deep, or he hath been the food 

Of beasts and ravening birds upon the shore. 

Nor they who gave him life have wept beside 

His corse, anointed for the burial rite ; 

Nor wise Penelope, his high-dowered wife. 

Has mourned her husband on his nuptial bed 

With seemly grief, nor closed his eyes, the last 

Sad honour of the dead. And tell me too. 

That I may surely know, what man art thou ? 

Whence ? from what city ? who thy parents are ? 
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Say in what anchorage the ship is moored 

That bore thee swiftly hither, and the rest 

Thy noble friends ; or in another's bark 

Gamest thou passenger, and have they gone 

And left thee here behind?" Then answering spake 

Crafty Ulysses : " I will tell thee true : 

I am from Alybas, and there reside 

In splendid mansions, king Aphydas' son, 

My name Eperitus. Some adverse God 

Wide from Sicania drove me and compelled 

Reluctant hither ; but my ship is moored 

Fast by the strand at distance from the town. 

Five years have rolled their circles o'er his head. 

Since that Ulysses parted from my land. 

Unhappy man ! yet as he went his way 

Birds of good augury appeared in flight 

Propitious ; so in joy I sent him thence ; 

He too had joy departing, and the hope 

Was in his mind that he should interchange 

My hospitality, and grace me here 

With splendid gifts." He said ; but then a cloud 

Of blackest sorrow on Laertes fell. 

With both his hands he snatched the burning dust 

And strewed it on his hoary head, and groaned 
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Deep from his heart. Ulysses* soul was moved 
Within him, and the sharp and throbbing breath 
Thrilled to his nostrils as he looked upon 
The father whom he loved. Sudden he leaped 
Upon his neck, and kissed and clasped him round. 
And cried, " I, I am he, my very self. 
He whom thou seek'st, my father ! I am come 
In twentieth year of absence to my land. 
But come, refrain from weeping and lament, 
And I will tell thee ; for the utmost haste 
Is urgent on us. I have slain even now 
The suitors in our palace, and avenged 
Their evil deeds and spirit-galling wrongs." 

Laertes answering spoke : " If thou indeed 
Be that Ulysses, if thou be my son 
Returned, give now some open sign, that so 
It may convince me." Then in answer spake 
The wise Ulysses : " First observe the scar 
Which, on the mount Parnassus passing forth, 
A boar inflicted with his ivory tusk. 
My venerable mother and thyself 
Had sent me to her sire Autolicus, 
To take the gifts which, when he hither came. 
My grandsire promised smiling in consent. 

VOL. I. — 8 
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Come now, and I will name the trees which once 
Within this well-laid orchard thou didst give 
Thy young Ulysses. For I asked them each 
When yet a boy, and rambling at thy side 
Within the garden. Through the very ranks 
Of trees we walked, and thou didst name them all. 
Thirteen with pears were laden that thou gavest. 
With apples ten, and forty hung with figs ; 
And thou distinctly saidst that thou wouldst give 
Yet fifty rows of vines, and each was full 
Of clusters ; every kind of grape was there 
When Jove's kind seasons weighed the tendrils 

down." 
He said ; the old man's knees sank under him. 
And his heart melted, for he recognised 
The signs Ulysses told. Bound his dear son 
He cast his arms. The brave long-suffering chief 
Drew him with joy half-lifeless to his breast. 
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From the Hymns. 
PART OF THE HYMN TO APOLLO. 

Nine days and nights Latona proved the pains 

Of hopeless labour ; but within the isle 

The best of Goddesses stood near with aid. 

Rhea, Dione, Themis searching truth, 

And Amphitrite of the murmuring sea. 

And all the fair immortals, her except 

Of snow-white arms ; for Juno sate apart 

Within the palace of Cloud-gatherer Jove. 

Alone Lucina, speeder of the throes. 

Knew not the coming birth. She also sate 

Upon Olympus' summit underneath 

The golden clouds, by Juno's wile, who there 

Detained her ; envious that the fair of locks, 

Latona, should bring forth a noble son 

And valiant. Then from the well-planted isle 

Those Goddesses sent Iris to conduct 

Lucina thither : promising, as gift, 

A weighty necklace strung with threads of gold, 
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Nine cubits length. They bade her stealthily 
Call forth Lucina ; lest the white-armed Queen 
Should after turn her by insidious words, 
And so avert her coming. Iris heard, 
And fleet, wind-footed, passed with running speed 
Away, and swiftly crossed the middle space. 
When to the dwelling of the Gods she came, 
The steep Olympus, quickly to the gate 
She called Lucina ; and with wingM speech 
Told all the Olympian Goddesses had said, 
And moved the heart within her by the words 
Of soft persuasion. So they came like doves, 
With fearful fluttering steps ; and as the feet 
Of the birth-speeding Goddess touched the isle. 
The labour seized Latona, and her hour 
Was come. Around a palm-tree's stem she threw 
Her linked arms, and pressed her bow5d knees 
On the soft meadow : Earth beneath her smiled. 
And Phoebus leaped to light. The Goddesses 
Screamed in their joy. There, oh thou archer 

God! 
Those Goddesses imbathed thee in fair streams 
With chaste and pure immersion, swathing thee 
With new-wove mantle, white, of delicate folds, 
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Clasped with a golden belt. His mother's milk 
Fed not Apollo of the golden sword ; 
But Themis with immortal hands infused 
Nectar and bland Ambrosia. Then rejoiced 
Latona that her boy had sprung to light, 
Valiant, and bearer of the bow ; but when 
Oh Phoebus ! thou hadst tasted with thy lips 
Ambrosial food, the golden swathes no more 
Withheld thee panting, nor could bands restrain ; 
But every ligament was snapt in scorn. 
Straight did Apollo stand in Heaven, and face 
The Immortals: "Give me," cried the boy, "a 

harp 
And bending bow ; and let me prophesy 
To mortal man the unerring will of Jove." 
Far-darting Phoebus of the flowing hair 
Down from the broad-tracked mountain passed, 

and all 
Those Goddesses looked on in ravished awe ; 
And all the Delian isle was heaped with gold. 
So gladdened by his presence, the fair son 
Of Jove and of Latona. For he chose 
That island as his home o'er every isle 
Or continent, and loved it in his soul. 

8* 
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It flourished like a mountain, when its top 
Is hid with flowering blossoms of a wood. 

God of the silver bow, far-darting King ! 
Thou too hast trod the craggy Cynthus* heights, 
And sometimes wandered to the distant isles 
And various haunts of men ; and many fanes 
Are thine, and groves thick set with gloomy trees : 
Thine all the caverns, and the topmost cliSs 
Of lofty mountains, and sea-rolling streams. 
But still, oh Phoebus ! in the Delian isle 
Thy heart delighteth most. The lonians there 
In trailing robes before thy temple throng, 
With their young children and their modest wives ; 
And mindful of thy honour charm thee then 
With cestus combats, and with bounding dance. 
And song, in stated contest. At the sight 
Of that Ionian crowd a man would say 
That all were blooming with immortal youth : 
So looking on the gallant mien of all. 
And ravishing his mind while he beheld 
The fair-formed men, the women with broad zone 
Gracefully girt, their rapid sailing ships, 
And pomp of all their opulence ; and more 
Than all, that mightier miracle, whose praise 
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Shall still imperisliable bloom, the maids 
Of Delos, priestesses of him who darts 
His rays around the world. Apollo first 
They glorify with hymnings, and exalt 
Latona's and the quivered Dian*s name. 
Then in their songs record the men of old, 
And famous women, soothing with the strain 
The listening tribes of mortals ; for their voice 
Can imitate the modulated sounds 
Of various human tongues, and each would say 
Himself were speaking. Such their aptitude 
Of flexile accents and melodious speech. 

Hail, oh Latona ! Dian ! Phoebus ! hail ! 
And hail, ye charming damsels, and farewell ! 
Bear me hereafter in your memories ; 
And should some stranger, worn with hardships, 

touch 
Upon your island and inquire, "What man. 
Oh maidens ! lives among you as the bard 
Of sweetest song, and most enchants your ear V 
Then answer for me all, " Our sweetest bard 
"Is the blind man of Chios' rocky isle." 



HESIOD, 

B. C. 800. 



THBOGONT, OR GENERATION OF GODS. 

WORKS AND DAYS. 

SHIELD OF HERCULES. 

English Translators: ^ 
OBAFMAN, OOGEE, ELTON. 



Hesiodus Ascrjsus, or the Ascraean, has left 
US some biographical particulars of himself in his 
writings. We learn that his father, in distressed 
circumstances, emigrated from Cuma in -ffioliato 
Ascra, a village in Boeotia, at the foot of Mount 
Helicon; that he had a lawsuit with his brother 
Perses, w]jo obtained the chief share of the patri- 

(93) 
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mony by bribing the judges ; and that he had 
once crossed the strait of Euripus to the isle of 
Euboea, on occasion of a poetical contest, and 
won a tripod as the prize, which he dedicated 
to the Muses of Helicon. It has been pretended, 
on the faith of a clumsy fabrication of the age 
of Adrian, that his competitor was Homer ; but 
Cicero considers Homer as preceding Hesiod by 
several ages. 

The poems of Hesiod contain those curious 
legends of mythologized history, which are found 
in the ancient theologies of all nations, and which 
bear a striking aflSnity to the records of Sacred 
Scripture. Such are, the origin of labour through 
the instrumentality of woman, the concealment 
of the children of Heaven in a dark cave, and the 
attempt of a giant with many voices to usurp a 
universal empire over Gods and men. The dry 
titles of these poems, and certain homely details 
in the poems themselves, have repelled curiosity; 
but they are assuredly mistaken, who entertain a 
notion that his poetry is little else than a nomen- 
clature of Gods, and a string of saws and proverbs. 
Voltaire thought the Pandora of Hesiod superior 
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in elegance to any thing of the kind in Homer. 
To Hesiod, Ovid is indebted for his Ages, Virgil 
for his conception of a poem on husbandry, and 
Milton for his battle of Angels; and from the 
beautiful moral allegories in "The Works and 
Days," has arisen the well-known apologue of 
Hercules, Sloth and Virtue. 
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From the Work$ and Dayt. 
CREATION OF PANDORA. 

The food of man in deep concealment lies, 
The angry Gods have veiled it from our eyes. 
Else had one day bestowed sufficient cheer, 
And though inactive fed thee through the year. 
Then might thy hand have laid the rudder by, 
In blackening smoke for ever hung on high ; 
Then had the labouring ox foregone the soil. 
And patient mules had found reprieve from toih 
But Jove concealed our food, incensed at heart 
Since mocked by wise Prometheus* wily art. 
Sore ills to man devised the Heavenly Sire, 
And hid the shining element of fire. 
Prometheus, then, benevolent of soul, 
In hollow reed the spark recovering stole, 
VOL. I.— 9 (W) 
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Cheering to man, and mocked the God whose gaze 

Serene rejoices in the lightning's rays. 

" Oh son of Japhet ! with indignant heart 

Spake the Cloud-gatherer ; oh unmatched in art ! 

Exultest thou in this the flame retrieved, 

And dost thou triumph in the God deceived ? 

But thou, with the posterity of man, 

Shalt rue the fraud whence mightier ills began : 

I will send evil for thy stealthy fire, 

An ill which all shall love, and all desire." 

The Sire who rules the earth and sways the 
pole 
Had said, and laughter filled his secret soul. 
He bade the crippled God his best obey, 
And mould with tempering water plastic clay ; 
Imbreathe the human voice within her breast. 
With firm-strung nerves the elastic limbs invest : 
Her aspect fair as Goddesses above, 
A virgin's likeness with the brows of love. 
He bade Minerva teach the skill that dyes 
The web with colours as the shuttle flies : 
He called the magic of love's charming queen 
To breathe around a witchery of mien : 
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Then plant the rankling stings of keen desire, 
And cares that trick the limbs with pranked attire : 
Bade Hermes last impart the craft refined 
Of thievish manners and a shameless mind. 

He gives command, the inferior powers obey. 
The crippled artist moulds the tempered clay : 
A maid's coy image rose at Jove's behest ; 
Minerva clasped the zone, diffused the vest ; 
Adored Persuasion and the Graces young 
Her tapered limbs- with golden jewels hung ; 
Round her smooth brow the beauteous-tressed Hours 
A garland twined of Spring's purpureal flowers ; 
The whole attire Minerva's graceful art 
Disposed, adjusted, formed to every part ; 
And last the winged herald of the skies. 
Slayer of Argus, gave the gift of lies : 
Gave trickish manners, honeyed words instilled, 
As he that rolls the deepening thunder willed : 
Then by the feathered messenger of heaven. 
The name Pandora to the maid was given : 
For all the Gods conferred a gifted grace 
To crown this mischief of the mortal race. 

The sire commands the winged herald bear 
The finished nymph, the inextricable snare : 
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To Epimetheus was the present brought ; 
Prometheus' warning vanished from his thought : 
That he disclaim each offering from the skies, 
And straight restore, lest ill to man arise. 
But he received, and conscious knew too late 
The insidious gift, and felt the curse of fate. 

On earth of yore the sons of men abode 
From evil free and labour's galling load ; 
Free from diseases that with racking rage 
Precipitate the pale decline of agfe. 
Now swift the days of manhood haste away. 
And misery's pressure turns the temples gray. 
The woman's hands an ample casket bear : 
She lifts the lid — she scatters ills in air. 
Hope sole remained within, nor took her flight. 
Beneath the vessel's verge concealed from light : 
Or ere she fled, the maid, advised by Jove, 
Sealed fast the unbroken cell, and dropped the lid 

above. 
Issued the rest in quick dispersion hurled. 
And woes innumerous roamed the breathing world : 
With ills the land is full, with ills the sea ; 
Diseases haunt our frail humanity : 
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Self-wandering through the noon, the night, they 

glide, 
Voiceless — a voice the power all-wise denied : 
Know then this awful truth — ^it is not given 
T' elude the wisdom of omniscient Heaven. 



9* 
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DISPENSATIONS OF PROVIDENCE TO THE JUST AND 
THE UNJUST. 



With crooked judgments, lo ! the oath's dread 

God 
Avenging runs, and tracks them where they trod. 
Rough are the ways of Justice as the sea, 
Dragged to and fro by men's corrupt decree : 
Bribe-pampered men! whose hands perrerting 

draw 
The right aside and warp the wrested law. 
Though, while corruption on their sentence waits. 
They thrust pale Justice from their haughty gates ; 
Invisible their steps the Virgin treads, 
And musters evils o'er their sinful heads. 
She with the dark of air her form arrays, 
And walks in awful grief the city ways ; 
Her wail is heard, her tear upbraiding falls 
O'er their stained manners, their devoted walls. 
But they who never from the right have strayed, 
Who as the citizen the stranger aid ; 
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They and their cities floarish ; genial Peace 
Dwells in their borders, and their youth increase ; 
Nor Jove, whose radiant eyes behold afar, 
Hangs forth in Heaven the signs of grievous war. 
Nor death nor scath the upright just pursues ; 
Feasts all their care; while earth abundance 

strews. 
Bich are their mountain oaks : the topmost tree 
The acorns fill ; its trunk the hiving bee : 
Their sheep with fleeces pant : their women's race 
Reflect both parents in the infant face : 
Still flourish they, nor tempt with ships the main ; 
The fruits of earth are poured from every plain. 

But o'er the wicked race, to whom belong 
The thought of evil and the deed of wrong, 
Sfttumian Jove, of wide beholding eyes. 
Bids the dark signs of retribution rise : 
And oft the crimes of one destructive fall, 
The crimes of one are visited on all. 
The God sends down his angry plagues from 

high. 
Famine and pestilence ; in heaps they die: 
He smites with barrenness the marriage bed. 
And generations moulder with the dead : 
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Again in vengeance of his wrath he falls 
On their great hosts, and breaks their tottering walls; 
Scatters their ships of war ; and where the sea 
Heaves high its mountain billows, there is he. 
Ponder, oh judges ! in your inmost thought 
The retribution by his vengeance wrought. 
Invisible the Gods are ever nigh, 
Pass through the midst and bend the all-seeing 

eye: 
The men who grind the poor, who wrest the right, 
Awless of Heaven's revenge, are naked to their 

sight. 
For thrice ten thousand holy Demons rove 
This breathing world, the delegates of Jove. 
Guardians of man, their glance alike surveys 
The upright judgments, and the unrighteous ways. 
A virgin pure is Justice, and her birth 
August from him, who rules the Heavens and earth: 
A creature glorious to the Gods on high, 
Whose mansion is yon everlasting sky. 
Driven by despiteful wrong she takes her seat, 
In lowly grief, at Jove's eternal feet. 
There of the soul unjust her plaints ascend ; 
So rue the nations when their kings offend : 
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When, uttering wiles and brooding thoughts of ill, 
Thej bend the laws and wrest them to their will. 
Oh ! gorged with gold, ye kingly judges, hear ! 
Make straight your paths; your crooked judg- 
ments fear ; 
That the foul record may no more be seen, 
Erased, forgotten, as it ne'er had been ! 
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DESCRIPTION OF WINTER. 

Beware the January month, beware 
Those hurtful days, that keenly piercing air 
Which flays the herds ; when icicles are cast 
O'er the froze earth, and sheathe the nipping blast. 
From courser-breeding Thrace comes rushing forth 
0*er the broad sea the whirlwind of the North, 
And moves it with his breath : the ocean floods 
Heave, and earth bellows through her wild of 

woods. 
Full many an oak of lofty leaf he fells, 
And strews with thick-branched pines the moun- 
tain dells : 
He stoops to earth : the crash is heard around ; 
The depth of forest, rolls the roar of sound. 
The beasts their cowering tails with trembling fold, 
And shrink and shudder at the gusty cold ; 
Thick is the hairy coat, the shaggy skin, 
But that all-chilling breath shall pierce within. 
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Not his rough hide can then the ox avail ; 
The long-haired goat defenceless feels the gale 
Yet vain the north wind's rushing strength to 

wound 
The flock, with sheltering fleeces fenced around. 
He bows the old man crook'd beneath the storm ; 
But spares the soft-skinned virgin's tender form. 
Screened by her mother's roof on wintry nights, 
And strange to golden Venus' mystic rites, 
The suppling waters of the bath she swims, 
With shining ointment sleeks her dainty limbs : 
Within her chamber laid on downy bed. 
While winter howls in tempest o'er her head. 

Now gnaws the boneless polypus his feet. 
Starved midst bleak rocks, his desolate retreat : 
For now no more the sim with gleaming ray 
Through seas transparent lights him to his prey. 
O'er the swarth iEthiop rolls his bright career, 
And slowly gilds the Grecian hemisphere. 
And now the hornfed and unhornfed kind. 
Whose lair is in the wood, sore-famished grind 
Their sounding jaws, and chilled and quaking, 

fly 

Where oaks the mountain dells imbranch on high : 
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Thej seek to couch in thickets of the glen. 

Or lurk deep-sheltered in the rocky den. 

Like aged men who, propped on crutches, tread 

Tottering with broken strength and stooping head ; 

So move the beasts of earth, and, creeping low, 

Shun the white flakes and dread the drifting snow. 
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Trom the Tfte-oyony. 
BATTLE OF THE GIANTS. 

All on that day stirred up the enormous strife. 
Female and male ; Titanic Gods, and sons 
And daughters of old Saturn ; and that band 
Of giant brethren, whom from forth the abyss 
Of darkness under earth deliverer Jove 
Sent up to light : grim forms and strong with force 
Gigantic ; arms of hundred-handed gripe 
Burst from their shoulders ; fifty heads up-sprang 
Cresting their muscular limbs. Thoy thus opposed 
In dismal conflict 'gainst the Titans stood, 
In all their sinewy hands wielding aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On the other side alert 
The Titan phalanx closed ; then hands of strength 
Joined prowess and showed forth the works of war. 
The immeasurable sea tremendous dashed 
With roaring, earth resounde4, the broad Heayen 
VOL. I. — 10 
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Groaned shattering ; huge Olympus reeled through- 
out 
Down to its rooted base beneath the rush 
Of those immortals. The dark chasm of hell 
Was shaken with the trembling, with the tramp 
Of hollow footsteps and strong battle-strokes, 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 
So they against each other through the air 
Hurled intermixed their weapons, scattering groans 
Where'er they fell. The voice of armies rose 
With rallying shout through the starred firmament, 
And with a mighty war-cry both the hosts 
Encountering closed. Nor longer then did Jove 
Curb down his force, but sudden in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was filled 
With his omnipotence ; his whole of might 
Broke from him, and the godhead rushed abroad. 
The vaulted sky, the mount Olympus, flashed 
With his continual presence, for he passed 
Incessant forth and lightened where he trod. 
Thrown from his nervous grasp the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swift, the whirling flash 
Cast sacred splendour, and the thunderbolt 
Fell. Then on every side the foodful earth 
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Soared in the burning flame, and far and near 
The trackless depth of forest crashed with fir«. 
Yea, the broad earth burned red, the floods of Nile 
Glowed, and the desert waters of the sea. 
Bound and around the Titans' earthy forms 
Boiled the hot vapour, and on fiery surge 
Streamed upward swathing in one boundless blaze 
The purer air of Heaven. Keen rushed the light 
In quivering splendour from the writhen flash ; 
Strong though they were, intolerable smote 
Their orbs of sight, and with bedimming glare 
Scorched up their blasted vision. Through the gulf 
Of yawning Chaos the supernal flame 
Spread mingling fire with darkness. But to see 
With human eye, and hear with ear of man. 
Had been as on a time the Heaven and earth 
Met hurtling in mid-air, as nether earth 
Crashed from the centre, and the wreck of Heaven 
Fell ruining from high. Not less, when Gods 
Grappled with Gods, the shout and clang of arms 
Commingled, and the tumult roared from Heaven. 
The whirlwinds were abroad, and hollow aroused 
A shaking and a gathering dark of dust. 
Crushing the thunders from the clouds of air, 
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Hot thunderbolts and flames, the fiery darts 

Of Jove ; and in the midst of either host 

They bore upon their blast the cry confused 

Of battle, and the shouting. For the din 

Tumultuous of that sight-appalling strife 

Rose without bound. Stern strength of hardy proof 

Wreaked there its deeds till weary sank the war. 
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From the Shield of Hercules. 
COMBAT OF HERCULES AND CYGNUS. 

Then, truly, from their close-compacted cars. 

Instant as thought, they leaped to earth ; the son 

Of kingly Mars, the son of mighty Jove. 

Aside, though not remote, the charioteers 

The coursers drove of flowing manes. But then 

Beneath the trampling sound of rushing feet 

The broad earth sounded hollow ; and as rocks, 

From some high mountain-top precipitate, 

Leap, with a bound, and o'er each other whirled. 

Shock in the dizzying fall ; and many an oak 

Of lofty branch, pine-tree, and poplar, deep 

Of root, are crushed beneath them as their course 

Rapidly rolls impetuous to the plain ; 

So met these foes encountering, and so burst 

Their mighty clamour. Echoing loud throughout 

The city of the Myrmidons gave back 

Their lifted voices, and lolchos famed. 

And Arne, and Anthea's grass-girt walls, 

And Helice. Thus with amazing shout 
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They joined in battle. All-considering Jove 
Then greatly thundered ; from the clouds of heaven 
He cast forth dews of blood, and signal thus 
Of onset gave to his high-daring son. 

As in the mountain thickets the wild boar, 
Grim to behold, and armed with jutting fangs, 
Now with his hunters meditates in wrath 
The conflict, whetting his white tusks aslant ; 
Foam drops around his churning jaws, his eyes 
Show like to glimmering fires, and o'er his neck, 
And roughened back, he raises up erect 
The starting bristles ; from the chariot whirled 
By steeds of war such leaped the son of Jove. 

'Twas in that season when, on some green bough 
High-perched, the dusky-winged cicada first 
Shrill chants to man a summer note : his drink. 
His balmy food, the vegetative dew, 
The livelong day from early dawn he pours 
His voice, what time the sun's exhaustive heat 
Fierce dries the frame : 'twas in that season when 
The bristly ears of millet spring with grain 
Which they in summer sow ; when the crude grape 
Faint reddens on the vine which Bacchus gave. 
The joy or anguish of the race of men ; 
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Even in that season joined the war, and vast 
The battle's tumult rose into the heaven. 
As two grim lions, for a roebuck slain 
Wroth, in contention rush, and them betwixt 
The sound of roaring and of clashing teeth 
Ariseth; or as vultures, curved of beak, 
Crooked of talon, on a steepy rock 
Contest loud screaming ; if perchance below. 
Some mountain-pastured goat, or forest stag, 
Sleek press the plain, whom far the hunter-youth 
Pierced with fleet arrow from the bowstring shrill 
Dismissed, and elsewhere wandered, of the spot 
Unknowing ; they with keenest heed the prize 
Mark, and in swooping rage, each other tear 
With bitterest conflict, so vociferous rushed 
The warriors on each other. Cygnus then. 
Aiming to slay the son of Jupiter, 
Unmatched in strength, against the buckler struck 
His brazen lance ; but through the metal plate 
Broke not, the present of a God preserved. 
On the other aide, he of Amphitryon named, 
Strong Hercules, between the helm and shield 
Drove his long spear, and underneath the chin 
Through the bare neck smote violent and swift. 
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The murderous ashen beam at once the nerves 
Twain of the neck cleft sheer ; for all the man 
Dropped, and his force went from him : down he fell 
Headlong. As falls a thunder-blasted oak, 
Or perpendicular rock, riven by the flash 
Of Jove, in smouldering smoke is hurled from high, 
So fell he, and his brass emblazoned mail 
Clattered around him. Jove's firm-hearted son 
Then left the corse, abandoned where it lay. 



A R C H I L C H U S. 

B. C. 660. 



Abchilochus, the son of Telesicles, was bom 
in the isle of Paros: his genius and his malig- 
nity were equally celebrated. JElian speaks of him 
as a debauched and shameless character : a coward 
in battle, and an impudent boaster of his cowar- 
dice. Valerius Maximus informs us that "the 
Lacedaemonians ordered the works of Archilo- 
chus to be transported out of their city : as they 
thought the matter of them indecent and immodest, 
and were loth that the minds of their children 
should imbibe that, which would rather injure 
their morals than improve their genius. They 
therefore punished, by the banishment of his verses, 
one who was their greatest, or next to their 
greatest, poet ; because he had lashed with obscene 
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invectives a family that was obnoxious to him." 
This was the family of Lycambes, who, together 
with one of his daughters, is said to have hanged 
himself in consequence of these defamatory inde- 
cencies. 

Horace mentions Archilochus as the inventor of 
the Iambic foot; which, in the ancient languages, 
possessed a freedom and rapidity favourable to 
satirical composition. Of the formidable lampoons 
of this poet, there is nothing remaining; and his 
fragments are chiefly of a grave and philosophic 
cast. 



ARCHILOCHUS. 



EXHORTATION TO FORTITUDE, UNDER CALAMITY. 

Groans rise on griefs, oh Pericles ! nor they 
Who feed the woe, in wine or feast are gay. 
The billow of the many-roaring deep 
Has borne these pleasures in its whelming sweep. 
Our grief-swoVn hearts, now, draw their breath in 

pain; 
Yet blessings, oh my friend ! shall smile again. 
The Gods reserve for seeming-cureless woe 
A balm, and antidotes on grief bestow. 
In turn the cure and suffering take their round, 
And we now groaning feel the bleeding wound : 
Now other breasts the shifting tortures know J 
Endure ; nor droop thus womanish in woe. 

(119) 
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ON AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

Nought, now, can pass belief; in Nature's ways 
No strange anomaly our wonder raise. 
The Olympian Father hangs a noon-day night 
O'er the sun's disk, and veils its glittering light. 
Fear falls on man. Hence miracles, before 
Incredible, are counted strange no more. 
Stand not amazed if beasts exchange the wood 
With dolphins ; and exist amidst the flood ; 
These the firm land forsake for sounding waves, 
And those find pleasure in the mountain caves. 



EQUANIMITY. 



Spirit, thou Spirit, like a troubled sea, 
Ruffled with deep and hard calamity. 
Sustain the shock : a daring heart oppose : 
Stand firm, amidst the charging spears of foes : 
If conquering, vaunt not in vain-glorious show : 
If conquered, stoop not, prostrated in woe : 
Moderate, in joy, rejoice ; in sorrow, mourn : 
Muse on man's lot : be thine discreetly borne. 



^v^xhu* 



TYRT^US. 

B. C. «84. 



WAR ELEGIES. 

English TranskUar: 
POLWHELE. 



Tyrtjbus, the son of ArchimbrotuB, was born at 
Miletns, the capital of Ionia ; but was naturalized 
in Athens : where he appears to have presided in 
a school of music and poetry, which the Greeks 
studied, not as mere liberal arts, but as honour- 
able and important sciences. It is a common 
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tradition, that the Spartans being worsted in the 
Messenian war, consulted the Delphic oracle, 
and were directed to request a general from the 
Athenians; who, in ridicule, sent them the poet 
Tyrtaeus. Why this should have been in ridicule 
is not very apparent, ^schylus, immortal by his 
tragic poetry, was no less famed as a warrior in the 
battle of Marathon and the sea fight of Salamis. 
Some account for the scornful intention, by sup- 
posing Tyrtseus deformed, and blind of an eye : a 
species of military disqualification, which would 
equally have afiiected Agesilaus and Hannibal. It 
is added, however, that Tyrtaeus animated the 
Spartan soldiers by his martial poetry, to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm, that they, at once, overcame 
the Messenians. In all this, there is not a syllable 
of truth. The process of this poetic influence must 
be acknowledged to be somewhat slow, when it is 
considered, that, after the association of Tyrtaeus 
in the command, the Spartans were baffled by 
the romantic valour of Aristomenes, for the space 
of eleven years: nor did they, at length, obtain 
possession of the fortress of Eira, into which the 
brave Messenians had withdrawn themselves, by 
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any sadden burst of extraordinary heroism, but 
through the instrumentality of a Lacedaemonian 
slave, and a Messenian adultress. The fact pro- 
bably is that Tyrtaeus, like all other Athenians, 
had borne arms ; and that both the studied slight, 
and the poetic inspiration, are equally chimerical. 
This is not the only historical fable which meets 
with implicit acquiesence. It is surprising how 
the corrupted traditions of later historians have, in 
so many instances, superseded the accounts of the 
ancient annalists ; who, living nearer to the times, 
must have been more accurately informed of the 
events which they record, than writers, who listen, 
as it were, to the echoes of tradition ; and who, un- 
warily, adopt the sanguine exaggerations of national 
credulity, or the varnished prejudices of party. 
Thus it has become a received opinion, that the 
Athenians, at the battle of Marathon, ran forward 
at the charging step, and, at once, dispersed and 
destroyed the Persian army. Whereas the Per- 
sians, who are ignorantly represented by the 
modems as an effeminate and indisciplined rabble, 
like the degenerate Turks, or the feeble Hindoos, 
actually defeated two divisions of the Athenian 
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anny, and drove them up the country: though, 
being pressed and broken in one of the wings of 
their army, which took refuge in their ships, the 
Athenians became masters of the field. It is 
equally matter of belief; of common-place allusion, 
and familiar illustration; and occupies a conspi- 
cuous paragraph in every abridgment of juvenile 
history, that Xerxes, having lost his whole army, 
his soldiery, his officers, and his staff; escaped 
singly himself across the Hellespont, in a fishing 
boat. Whereas, after deliberately ravaging the 
whole of Greece, and laying Athens in ashes, he 
retired, indeed, personally from the contest, on 
the defeat of his fieet by Themistocles ; but he 
retired with his whole body guard : and he left his 
general Mardonius at the head of the main army, 
consisting of 800,000 men, to prosecute the cam- 
paign ; and he did prosecute it, till he was defeated 
by the confederate Spartan and Athenian forces 
under Pausanias, at the battle of Platsea : when he 
also retreated, and passed into Asia with his army. 
It was therefore by a long, patient, and perse- 
vering warfare, and by a series of well-concerted 
and resolute actions, by sea and land; and not by a 
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sudden miraculous effort, that the Greeks resisted, 
and repelled the Persians: who were a people 
trained and exercised in war, and were respected, 
as such, by the Oreeks themselves. 

The compositions remaining of Tyrtaeus breathe 
a high spirit of military honour. The style is 
nervous, and close ; yet easy, and perspicuous. 



11* 



TTRTiEUS- 



WAB ELEGT. 



Not on the lips, nor yet in memory's trace 
Should that man live, though rapid in the race, 
And firm in wrestling: though Cyclopian might 
Be his, and fleetness like a whirlwind's flight : 
Though than Tithonus lovelier to behold ; 
Like Cynaras, or Midas, graced with gold ; 
Than Pelop's realm more kingly his domain ; 
More sweet his language than Adrastus' strain ; 
Not though he boast all else of mortal praise, 
Yet want the glory of the warrior's bays. 
He is not brave, who not endures the sight 
Of blood ; nor, man to man, in closest fight. 
Still pants to press the foe : here bravery lies ; 
And here of human fame the chiefest prize. 
This noblest badge the youth of honour bears. 
And this the brightest ornament he wears. 

a27) 
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This, as a common good, the state possess, 
And a whole people, here, their safety bless. 
Firm and unyielding, when the armSd man 
Still presses on, and combats in the van ; 
And casts the thought of shameful flight away ; 
And patient-daring, to the perilous fray 
Presents his life and soul ; and with his eye. 
And voice, exhorts his fellow men to die. 
Here is the warrior found ; this, this is bravery. 
He breaks the bristling phalanx from afar : 
His foresight rules the floating wave of war ; 
Fallen in the foremost ranks, he leaves a name, 
His father's glory, and his country's fame. 
All on the front, he bears full many a wound, 
That rived his breast-plate and his buckler's 

roimd; 
Old men and youths let fall the sorrowing tear. 
And a whole people mourns around his bier. 
Fame decks his tomb, and shall his children grace, 
And children's children, to their latest race. 
For ne'er his name, his generous glory, dies : 
Though tombed in earth, he shall immortal rise ; 
Who dared, persisting, in the field remain, 
And act his deeds, till numbered with the slain : 
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WMe charging thousands rufihed, resisting stood, 
And, for his sons and country, poured his blood. 
But if, escaping the long sleep of death. 
He wins the splendid battle's glorious wreath ; 
Him, with fond gaze, gray sires and youths behold, 
And life is pleasant, till his days are old. 
Conspicuous midst the citizens, he wears 
The silver glory of his snowy hairs. 
None 'gainst his peace conspire with shameless hate, 
None seek to wrong the saviour of the state : 
The younger, and his equals, reverent rise ; 
His elders quit their seats, with honouring eyes; 
Then, to this height of generous deeds aspire ; 
And let the soul of war thy patriot bosom fire. 



SAPPHO. 

B.C.^. 4IC 



LYRIC REMAINS. 

English Translators: 
PHILIPS, FAWEES. 



Sappho was a native of Mitylene, a town in the 
isle of Lesbos, in the -3Egean sea. The name of 
her father is said to have been Scamandronymos ; 
that of her mother Cleis. She was married to 
Cercolas, a wealthy inhabitant of the isle of Andros, 
by whom she had a daughter called Cleis; and 
who left her a widow. She is recorded to have 
had many admirers: among whom are numbered 
Alc8eus, the lyric poet of Mitylene, the poets Ar- 
chilochus and Hipponax, and Anacreon: although 

(131) 
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the latter could scarcely have been born. These 
anecdotes may reasonably be suspected, from the 
circumstance of all her suitors being poeU : for al- 
though Dr. Gillies, the learned and elegant histo- 
rian of ancient Greece, indulges the romantic idea 
of Alcaeus having been attracted towards Sappho 
by the softness of her voice, I have no faith in this 
professional sympathy. If this attraction existed, 
I have no doubt that it arose from the beauty or 
graces of her person. Had she not been pos- 
sessed of personal charms, we should have heard 
nothing of the importunities of her lovers. Ovid, 
indeed, makes her call herself brown of complexion 
and low-statured ; but it is a touch of natural co- 
quetry in the lady to depreciate her own charms. 
From the evidence of this very epistle she was, at 
least, a brune piquante : as it appears that Fhaon 
was cruel, not from coldness, but fickleness; and 
that he once was sensible of her attractions. 
Her peculiar licentiousness can scarcely have been 
the invention of Ovid : he doubtless took it from 
tradition ; and one of her smaller fragments tends 
to confirm it : even if we choose to suppose that 
her principal ode is written under an assumed 
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character. Sappho is said to have ^^ taken a 
loYer's leap" into the sea from the promontory 
of Leucas: in disappointment of her passion for 
Phaon: bat Athenseus applies the story to ano- 
ther Sappho, a minstrel of Eresus in the same 
island. 

Sappho, according to the custom of her age, 
combined the professions of minstrel and poetess : 
and was the firrt who touched the lyre with a 
quill. She was, also, the inventress of her own 
metre. Her talent was not confined to amatory 
subjects: she composed a variety of odes, elegies, 
aod* monodies : nine books of which were extant 
in the time of Horace. Mention is made of 
a satirical piece on her brother Gharaxus, who 
traded in Lesbian wine to Naucratis in iBgypt; 
and purchased the freedom of a celebrated Thra- 
cian courtesan, named Rhodophis, or, as some 
say, Doricha.- Sappho was called, "the tenth 
Muse:" and the Lesbians struck a coin with her 
image. 

They, who regard the fragments of Sappho as 
mere love-songs, degrade her genius. Her " strain" 
was *of a higher mood.' Simple, vehement, rich 
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in images, sparing in words, her poetry is the 
poetry of impulse. In all succeeding poets who 
have written on love, we can trace the wit of 
sentiment, and the finished delicacy of art: in 
Sappho we have a total unconsciousness of effort ; 
but such is the enthusiasm of her sensations 
that she has infused sublimity into the softness 
of sexual passion. Longimus has instanced her 
bold selection and association of circumstances in 
the emotions of violent love, as forming the true 
sublime. He does not, however, specify any pecu- 
liarity in the passion described by Sappho^ as dis- 
tinguishing it from a common passion ; and yet I 
am satisfied that these strong emotions have a 
deeper source. Persons, who have been struck 
with a disproportion of the effects to the cause, 
have conceived jealousy to be intended; but this 
seems to me quite an error, into which they have 
been led by the mention of the man, who is sup- 
posed to sit by the girl ; for it is supposition only : 
it is a mere figure ; and has not the least appear- 
ance of being pointed at any particular lover. It 
is not the sight of the man, but the smile of the 
girl, that is said to produce this fluttering of the 
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heart : nor is this fainting of the spirits likely to 
"be occasioned by jealousy, which rather engenders 
a sullen, or malignant, temper of the mind, and an 
angry contortion of the countenance. Longinus 
does not quote the ode as a just description of 
jealous uneasiness, but of "amorous furor:" and 
his expressions are, "All things of this kind 
happen to those who are in love ; but the seizure 
of the chief particulars, and the embodying of 
them in one whole, has effected the sublime." I 
have no doubt that the passion, of which Sappho 
describes the paroxysm, is a passion indulged by 
stealth, and concealed through a sense of guilt or 
apprehension. The first line of the succeeding 
stanza, which is lost, seems to hint at a dis- 
closure^ "Yet must I venture all:'* — and I am 
confirmed in my inference, by the traditionary 
story of the physician, who discovered the love 
of Antiochus for his mother-in-law Stratonice,- 
by comparing the effects, which her presence pro- 
duced on his patient, with the symptoms enumerated 
by Sappho. 



SAPPHO. 



TO A GIRL BELOVED. 

That man is like a God to me 
Who, sitting face to face with thee, 
Shall hear thee sweetly speak, and see 

Thy laughter's gentle blandishing. 

'Tis this astounds my trembling heart: 

I see thee, lovely as thou art : 

My fluttering words in murmurs start. 

My broken tongue is faltering. 

My flushing skin the fire betrays 
That through my blood electric strays : 
My eyes seem darkening as I gaze. 

My ringing ears re-echoing. 

Cold from my forehead glides the dew : 
A shuddering tremour thrills me through : 
My cheek a green and yellow hue ; 

All gasping, dying, languishing. 
12* (137) 
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ODE TO VENUS. 

Venus ! immortal ! cluld of Jove ! 
Who sitt'st on painted throne above ; 
Weaver of wiles ! oh, let not Love 

Inflict this torturing flame ! 
But haste ; if, once, m j passion's cry 
Drew thee to listen, hasten ni^ ; 
From golden palaces on high 

Thy harnessed chariot came. 
O'er shadowy earth, before my sight, 
Thy dainty sparrows "vf heeled their flight; 
Their balanced wings, in ether's light. 

Were quivering to and fro. 
The birds flew back : thou, blessed queen ! 
Didst smile with heavenly brow serene; 
And ask, what grief the cause had been. 

That summoned thee below ? 
What most I wished, with doating mind : 
Whom most, seductive, I would bind 
In amorous nets ; and, ^^ who, unkind. 

My Sappho, wrongs thee now ?" 



SAPPUO. 1&9 

<<The fiigitiYe shall turn pursuer; 

The yminly wooed shall prove the wooer : 

The cold shall kneel to his undoer. 

Though she disdain his tow.'* 
Come, then, now ! come once again ! 
Ease my boeom of its pain ! 
Let me all my wish obtain ! 

Fight my battles thou ! 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 
I. 

This dust was Timias : ere her bridal hour 
She lies in Proserpina's gloomy bower : 
Her virgin playmates from their lovely head 
Clip with sharp steel the locks ; the strewments of 
the dead. 



n. 
This oar, and net, and fisher's wickered snare 

Themiscus placed above his buried son : 
Memorials of the lot of life he bare ; 

The hard and needy life of Pelagon. 
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FBAGHENTS. 



I. 

The moon hath sunk beneath the sky : 
The Pleiad stars withdraw their light : 
It is the darkling noon of night : 

The hour, the hour hath glided by, 

And yet alone, alone I lie. 



n. 
Mother ! sweet mother ! tis in vain ; 

I cannot now the shuttle throw : 
That youth is in my heart and brain ; 

And Venus' lingering fires within me glow. 
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in. 
When dead, thou shalt in ashes lie, 
Nor live in human memory : 
Nor any page in time to come 
Shall draw thee from thy shrouding tomb. 
For thou didst never pluck the rose 
That on Pieria's mountain grows : 
Dim and unseen thy feet shall tread 
The shadowy mansions of the dead : 
Thee, maiden ! shall no eye survey 
Start from th' obscurer ghosts, and wing thy soaring 
way. 



rv. 
Venus, come ! forsake the sky 
For this our banquet's gayety : 
Come— while the golden beakers gleam. 
The nectar mix in purple stream : 
Fill to these gentle friends the wine : 
Mine are these, and these are thine. 
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V. 

Did Jove a queen of flowers decree, 
The rose the queen of flowers should be. 
Of flowers the eye; of plants the gem ; 
The meadow's blush ; earth's diadem : 
Glory of colours on the gaze 
Lightening in its beauty's blaze : 
It breathes of Love : it blooms the guest 
Of Venus' ever fragrant breast : 
Li gaudy pomp its petals spread : 
Light foliage trembles round its head : 
With vermeil blossoms fresh aird fair 
It laughs to the voluptuous air. 



ERINNA. 

B. 0. 600. 



EBMAINS, EPIGRAMMATIC AND LYRIC. 
Engluh Trandator: 

BLAND. 



EriknX was a Lesbian, and was the intimate 
friend of Sappho, whose measure she adopted. 
She composed, however, in a variety of styles; 
and, in hexameter verse, was thought to rival 
Homer. She died at the early age of nineteen, 
and must certainly have been a prodigy of genius. 

The poems of Erinna seem to have been ex- 
tant in the time of Propertius; who alludes to 
them, while complimenting his mistress. 
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Or when, inspired by Aganippe's stream, 
O'er Sappho's lyre with sportive touch she strays : 

And challenges Corinna's ancient theme, 
And coldly listens to Erinna's lays. 

The little epigrams under Erinna's name, in 
one of which the name itself occurs, appear to 
be genuine ; they have the beautiful Greek simpli- 
city. But the Ode to Bome, ascribed to her, has 
not the spirit and wildness of the early Greek ode : 
nor is it likely that, in the time of Erinna, who 
was, about, contemporary with the elder Tarquin, 
Greece should have had intercourse with Rome. 
This sort of anachronism has led Grotius, and 
others, to render RomS in the acceptation of 
Strength or Fortitude. But the sentiments can 
scarcely apply to an abstract quality. It is pro- 
bably the forgery of a Roman, in a later age : 
unless, indeed, as has been surmised, there was 
another Erinna. 



ERINNA. 



EPITAPH ON A VIRGIN OP MITYLENE, WHO DIED ON 
HER WEDDINQ-DAT. 



The virgin Myrtis* sepulchre am I ; 

Creep, softly, to the pillared mount of woe ; 

And whisper to the grave, in earth below, 
" Grave ! thou art envious in thy cruelty !" 
To thee, now gazing here, her barbarous fate 

These bride's adornments tell ; that with the fire 
Of Hymen's torch, which led her to the gate, 

Her husband burned the maid upon her pyre : 
Yes, Hymen ! thou didst change the marriage song 
To the shrill wailing of the mourners' throng. 
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ON THE SAME. 

PiLLABS of death ! carved Syrens ! tearful urns ! 

In whose sad keeping my poor dost is laid ; 
To him that near my tomb his footstep turns, 

Stranger or Ghreek, bid hail ! and say a maid 
Bests, in her bloom, below : her sire the name 

Of Myrtis gave : her birth and lineage high : 
And say, her bosom-friend Erinna came^ 

And on this marble graved her elegy. 
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ODE TO ROME. 

Hail, oh Rome ! thou child of Mars ! 
Golden mitred ! wise in wars I 
High o'er earth thou dwellest, still, 

On firm Olympns* hill. 
Rule nnbroken fell to thee 
From most ancient destiny; 
That, in thy kingly strength secure. 

Thou ever may'st endure. 
Thy chariot-yoke and gmding rein 
Curb the wide soil, and foamy main; 
The cities of the nations stand 

Safe underneath thy hand. 
Time, who has earth's destroyer been, 
Who, varying, shifts the human scene, 
Shall never change the prosperous gale 

That swells thy empire's sail. 
For thou, alone, dost heroes bear, 
So tall of limb, so strong with spear; 
Thine are the spiky ranks of war. 

And men thy harvests are. 
IS* 



^mntmu. 



MIMNERMUS. 

B. C. 694. 



FRAGMENTS OF ELEGIES. 

English Translator: 
BLAND. 



MiMNERMUS wa49 boin at Colophon ; a town of 
Ionia. He was eminent both as a musician and 
a poet. His mistress Nanno followed, also, the 
profession of a minstrel. Horace and Propertius 
speak of him, as the master of amorous elegy. 
There is poetical vigour in the fragments remain- 
ing of his poetry ; but, contrary to the joyous cha- 
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racier given of him, they exhibit a melancholy 
cast of morbid sentiment: and we discern the 
miserable philosophy of a youth of dissolute plea- 
sure, and an old age of senseless, and sensual, 
repining. 



MIMNERMUS. 



SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 



Wb, like the leaves of many-blossomed spring, 
When the sun's rays their sudden radiance fling, 
In growing strength, on earth, a little while. 
Delighted, see youth's blooming flowrets smile. 
Not with that wisdom of the Gods endued, 
To judge aright of evil and of good. 
Two fates, dark-scowling, at our side attend; 
Of youth, of life, each points the destined end. 
Old age, and death : the fruit of youth remains 
Brief, as the sunshine scattered o'er the plains : 
And, when these fleeting hours have fled away, 
To die were better than to breathe the day. 
A load of grief the burthen'd spirit wears ; 
Domestic troubles rise ; penurious cares ; 
One with an earnest love of children sighs ; 
The grave is opened, and he childless dies ; 

(168) 
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Another drags in pain his lingering days, 
While slow disease upon his vitals prays. 
Nor lives there one, whom Jupiter on high 
Exempts from years of mixed calamity. 
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BEPROAGH OF OLD AQE. 

What joy in life, were golden Venus fled ? 
Then may I sleep among the silent dead, 
When this can charm no more ; when tasteless prove 
Soft bribes, the yielding couch, clandestine love. 
What joy in life, if, with such transient bloom. 
Youth's dropping flow'rets waste their rich perfume. 
And both the sexes droop? then age is nigh; 
At whose afflictive touch the Graces fly. 
The fair-proportioned limbs of smooth delight 
Deformed, dishonoured, loveless to the sight. 
Perpetual miseries make the soul their prey ; 
The aged man looks up, and loathes the day : 
Of boys the mocks ; of women the disdain; 
The Gods have dealt to age the dole of pain. 



THEOGNIS. 

B. C. 549. 



SENTENCES, OR PRECEPTS. 

English TransUUor: 
BLAND. 



Theognis was born in the city of Megara, or 
Alcathoe, in Achaia. Some ancient authors accuse 
him of disseminating immoral voluptuousness in 
the guise of moral precept. Nothing of this kind 
appears in those relics of his poetry, which have 
reached us : though little can be said for many of 
his notions of morality. His verses, indeed, like 
those of Hesiod, were learned by rote in the 
schools ; but with this application of them a modem 
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moralist would readily dispense. A tutor would 
scarcely impress upon his pupil the maxim, that 
"it is a disgrace to be sober, where others are 
drunken," or the advice "to treat your enemy 
with fair and smooth words; but when you get 
him into your power, revenge yourself, and take no 
excuse.*' The style of Theognis, with the excep- 
tion of some few passages, is dry and jejune : his 
verses consist of successive, desultory maxims, 
plainly and pithily expressed: and this is the 
general character of, what are called, the Gnomic, 
or Sententious, Poets. 



■ THEOGNIS. 



OF FRIENDS. 



Caress me not with words, while far away 

Thy heart is absent, and thy feelings stray. 

But, if thou love me with a faithful breast. 

Be that pure love with zeal sincere exprest : 

And, if thou hate, thy bold aversion show 

With open strife, avowed and known my foe. 

Who, with one tongue, has, yet, a double mind, 

In him, be sure, a slippery friend we find, 

And better as a foe : who, in thy sight, 

Can bid his speech in wanton praise delight ; 

But, parted from thee, rails with slanderous 

tongue ; 
If, while his lips with honeyed words are hung, 
Another spirit in his thoughts contend, 
That friend, be sure, is but a hollow friend. 

(169) 
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Let none thy mind, by false inducement, move 
To view the wicked with an eye of love. 
How should a bad man's friendship profit thee ? 
Who nor from deep distress will set thee free, 
Nor of his prosperous fortunes yield a share ; 
Thankless are benefits ; an empty care 
Would this, thy kindness to the wicked, be ; 
Go, rather sow the hoary-foaming sea ; 
Scant were thy harvest from the barren main, 
Nor kindness from the bad returns again. 
Unsatisfied they crave ; if, once, thou fail, 
Their friendship fades like a forgotten tale. 
But, with the good, the fruits of kindness thrive ; 
And, still repaid, in memory survive. 
Le^ not the wicked thy companion iS^ 
From him, as from a dangerous harbour flee. 
Many the friends of cup and board ; but few 
They, whom thy earnest need in succour drew. 
Arduous the task, and, on the warning bend 
Thy serious thought, to know the painted friend. 
Of gold's base mixture we may bear the loss. 
And eyes sagacious can detect the dross. 
But, if a friend's most base and worthless heart 
Lurk in Im breast, beneath the mask of art, 
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Jove yamisheB to sight the specious skin^ 

Nor keenest glance may pierce the rottenness 

within. 
In man, nor woman, trust the friend sincere, 
Till thou hast proved them, as we prove the steer. 
Conjecture aids not, as when seasons smile. 
But empty shows of things allure thee to beguile. 



U* 
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ARGUMENT FOR SOCIAL ENJOYMENT, FROM THE 
SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 



May Peorce^ may Plenty bless our happy state, 
Aod social fieast ; for evil war I hate. 
Sky-dwelling Jove ! above our city stand, 
And o'er her safety spread thy guardian hand. 
Smile, every God ; and Phoebus, thou, dispense 
The mind of wit, the tongue of eloquence : 
Let harp and pipe in sacred song combine. 
And, with libations of the sprinkled wine 
Appeasing heaven, let converse blithe be ours. 
And goblets, dreadless of the Median powers. 
So is it best to trifle life away, 
Our minds with care unburthened, light, and 

gay: 
So from dark ills of fate our thoughts defend. 
From age pernicious, and our mortal end. 
In youth I blithesome sport ; for soon shall fly 
My spirit ; and my body deep shall lie 
Beneath the eternal ground ; while years roll on 
Laid motionless, and speechless as a stone. 
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Yes — I shall leave the pleasant sun ; nor more. 
Though yirtuouSy look on all that pleased before. 
Now, then, my soul ! take pleasure : other eyes 
Shall view the sun, and other men arise : 
While I am lying cold, and stark, and dead. 
With dusty blackness of the earth o'er^read. 
Still leaps my heart, when, breathing on my ear, 
The lovely voice of murmuring flutes I hear : 
The goblet cheers : the minstrels joyance bring : 
And my own hands touch, glad, the thrilling string: 
There breathes not mortal, on whose head the 

ground 
Has closed, whom hell's dark chambers compass 

round, 
That hears the minstrel, listens to the lyre, 
Or feels the rosy gifts of wine inspire. 
My soul ! the thought shall pleasure's counsel speak; 
Ere the head tremble, ere the knees are weak. 



inuum. 



ANACREON. 

B. C. 532. 



ODES. 

English Translators: 
STANLEY, FA WEES, MOOEE. 



Anacreon was bom at Teos, a sea-port of Ionia. 
When Harpagus, the general of Cyrus the elder, 
invaded the Ionian cities, Anacreon migrated to 
Abdera in Thrace ; and afterwards repaired to the 
court of Polycrates, monarch of Samos: whence 
he was invited to Athens by EKpparchus, who sent 
a galley of fifty oars to convey him across the 
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^gean sea. When EQpparchus was slain, in the 
conspiracy of Hannodius, Anacreon returned to 
Teos; whence he was again driven by^the revolt 
of Histiaeus, and removed once more to Abdera, 
where he died. He is said by Pliny to have been 
choked by a grape-stone, which he swallowed in a 
draught of new wine: a close of poetical justice 
to a life passed, according to the traditional ac- 
counts of him, in one protracted fever of intem- 
perance. His statue in the citadel of Athens 
represented him in the character of a drunken old 
man. As a confirmed voluptuary, it was not to be 
expected that he should escape vices of a deeper 
dye : his amorous depravities were, indeed, the 
vices of his age ; but Anacreon has not, like 
Horace, his redeeming excellencies ; nor do I 
know that he has left on record one solitary senti- 
ment that might subserve the interests of virtue. 

The drinking-songs of Anacreon have all the 
gayety of their subject, without any of its gross- 
ness. His assumed philosophy, however irrational 
in itself, gives a dignity to his manner ; and there 
is a pathos in the thought of fleeting life, which, 
perhaps, constitutes the secret charm of many of 
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these efiiiBions of voluptuousness. On this Ana- 
creontic philosophy a practical comment is supplied 
by a modem sage and poet : 

Cer the dread feast malignant Chemia scowls. 
And mingles poison in the nectared bowls : 
FeU Gout peeps grinning through the flimsy scene, 
And bloated Dropsy pants behind unseen : 
Wrapt in his robe white Lepra hides his stains, 
And silent Frenzy, writhing, bites his chains. 

Darwin. 

His amatory pieces are airy, graceful, and deli- 
cately fanciful. His style is a model of classic 
simplicity: elegant, not florid: without studied 
ornaments, or ambitious figures ; natural in senti- 
ment, and pure from witty conceit. 

The genuineness of Anacreon's Odes has been 
singularly called in question, by two men of 
learned celebrity: by Petrus Alcyonius, and by 
Father Hardouin. The former pretended that 
these odes had not the Attic propriety. The 
latter does not seem to have intended any 
particular slight to the genius of Anacreon: 
as his slashing sytem of critical paradox equally 
proscribed Homer, Plato, and Aristotle, the odes 
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of Horace and the -^neid of Virgil, as fabrica- 
tions of the monks of the thirteenth century. 
Never had the cowled head been so overshadowed 
with laurels ! 
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LOVE. 

*Twa8 midnight's hour : the bear tamed slow 

Urged by Bootee' hand below : 

What time the race of men supine 

In heavy slumber's lap recline; 

When Love stood knocking at my gate : 

"Who beats my door thus loud and late, 

And scares my dreams?" — " 'Tis I am here; 

Open ; a child ; you need not fear ; 

I drop with wet ; and, gone astray 

Through moonless dark, have lost my way." 

I melted, as he begged so hard : 

Rose, sprang a light, my door unbarred: 

A boy my threshold crossed ; but lo ! 

With wings, and quiver, and a bow. 

Near the warm hearth I bade him stand, 

And chafed in mine each tiny hand ; 

And wnmg the ringlets of his hair 

Dank-dropping from the rainy air. 

VOL. I.— 15 (iw) 
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When, by degrees, his chill had fled, 
" Come — ^let us try my bow," he said : 
" If flagging wet have damped the cord ;" 
He spoke, and twanged it at the word. 
The arrow, fitted from his quiver, 
Thrilled, like a gad-fly, through my liver. 
Laughing the urchin leaped aside : 
" My kind host, give me joy," he cried : 
" My bowstring yet is trim and sound ; 
" Tour heart, I wot, shall feel the wound," 
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\ 
ON HIMSELF. 

On beds of tender myrtle leaves 
Where trefoil grass its carpet weaves, 
'Tis the passion of mj soul 
To quaff the health-provoking bowl. 

Love, his mantle thrown behind, 
With the flag of Nile confined. 
Shall near me ministering stand. 
The heady goblet in his hand. 

As the chariot-wheel rolls on, 
Life runs, and, as it runs, is gone : 
Soon to dust our bodies turn : 
Our bones are crumbled in an urn. 

What avails the perfume thrown 
On cold earth, or on a stone ? 
While I live let odours flow : 
Thick round my brows let roses blow : 
Call the mistress of my heart : 
Love ! ere yet I hence depart, 
To join the dance of ghosts below, 
I would scatter every woe. 
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THE ROSE. 

Let us the rose of Love entwine 
Bound the cheek-flushed God of wine : 
As the rose its gaudy leaves 
Round our twisted temples weaves, 
Let us sip the time away: 
Let us laugh, as blithe as they. 

Bose, oh rose, the gem of flowers ! 
Bose, the care of vernal Hours ! 
Bose, of every God the joy ! 
With roses Venus' darling boy 
Links the Graces in a round, 
With him in flowery fetters bound. 

With roses, Bacchus ! crown my head : 
The lyre in hand thy courts I'll tread : 
And, with some full-bosomed maid, 
Dance, nodding with the rosy braid, 
That veils me with its clustered shade. 
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A RACE WITH LOVE. 

Love a stem of hyacinth broke, 
And smote me with a quickening stroke ; 
And sharply urged my sluggish pace, 
And bade me run with him a race. 

I ran o'er flood, and dell, and brake, 
But faltered, bitten by a snake : 
My heart shrank inwards at the wound. 
In dying trance of faintness drowned. 

Love swift his tender pinions spread 
With fanning motion o'er my head : 
And whispered, leaning from above, 
" Ah ! thou wilt never learn to love !" 
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A DREAM. 

At midnight, when my sinmbering head 
Sank on the purple-quilted bed, 
As wine its swimming rapture shed : 
Methought I ran a tip-toe race 
With gadding maids of frolic grace : 
While youths, like Bacchus, fair and young, 
Pursued me with reriling tongue 
And keen their taunting envy flung* 

When, as I sought to snatch a kiss. 
The vision fled — ^the sleep of bliss : 
And, left alone, I felt in vain 
Tne tort'ring wish to sleep again. 
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A LOVER'S WISH. 

Erst, on the banks of Fhrygia's flood. 
Changed Niobe a statae stood : 
Pandion's daughter, legends sing, 
Rose fluttering on a swallow's wing : 
But I thy mirror, Sweet ! would be. 
That, gazing, thou might'st gaze on me. 
Or worn for ever as thy vest. 
Would clip thy shape, still closely prest : 
Or as thy liquid bath would swim, 
Soft rippling round each polished limb : 
In fragrant oil, my girl ! I'd flow 
And glide o*er all thy skin of snow : 
The sash thy bosom's orbs confining. 
The string of pearls thy neck entwining : 
Thy fine foot's sandal I would be, 
So only thou would'st tread on me ! 
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TO SOME YOUNG WOMEN. 

Give me, damsels, give the bowl : 
Let me slake in wine my soul : 
Faint in noon my temples beat, 
Gasping, sighing with the heat. 

Give those flowers, that freshly breathe : 
These, that now my forehead wreathe. 
Scorched by sultry dews are dead, 
Withering round my burning head. 

But, from heats of Love, what art 
Now shall screen thee, oh my heart ? 
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LOVE AND THE MUSES. 

Once the Muses met with Love : 
In a chain they garlands wove ; 
And to Beauty's keeping gave 
Their involuntary slave. 

Venus gifts of ransom brought ; 
And poor Love's release besought. 

Let them loose him, they who will : 
Though released a prisoner still ; 
Freedom's tale is told in vain ; 
He has learnt to hug his chain. 
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THE NEST OF LOVE. 

Dear swallow ! the soft season's guest, 
Thou yearly weav'st thy summer nest ; 
But disappear'st in winter hours, 
And fliest to Nile or Memphis' towers. 
Love builds his nest within my heart. 
But never once his wings depart. 
Here young Desires, just trembling, spring, 
And imp, scarce-fledged, the downy wing : 
There in smooth egg unhatched are seen. 
Or peep the breaking shell between : 
And still the nestlings' chirps I hear, 
For ever twittering in mine ear. 
The elder fondly rear their own ; 
The little ones are plumed and grown ; 
Build, in their turn, the procreant nest. 
And brood and hatch within my breast. 
Ah ! what resource ? what help ? my cries 
despair 
To count the nestlings Love is rearing there. 
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RETURN OF SPRING. 

See the spring appears in view ; 

The Graces showers of roses strew : 

See how ocean's wave serene 

Smooths its limpid, glassy green : 

With oaring feet the sea-duck swims ; 

The stork on airy journey skims : 

The sun shines out in open day ; 

The shadowy clouds are rolled away ; 

The cultured fields are smiling bright 

In verdant gayety of light : 

Earth's garden spreads its tender fruits ; 

The juicy olive swelling shoots ; 

The grape, the fount of Bacchus, twines 

In clusters, red with embryo wines : 

Through leaves, through boughs it bursts its 

way. 
And buds, and ripens on the day. 
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TO THE CICADA, OR TREE LOCUST. 

Hail, Cicada ! Iia3 to thee 
Nestling in the topmost tree : 
Blithe as a king, the leaves among, 
Sipping dew-drops, chirping song. 
Thine are all things Nature yields 
Midst the freshness of the fields : 
Thine are all the buds and flowers 
Scattered by the vernal Hours. 
Peasants know their friend in thee ; 
Harmless of all injury : 
Mortals honour thee with praise. 
Prophet sweet of summer days. 
In thee delights the Muses' throng. 
In thee delights the God of song. 
They bestowed thy song-note shrill, 
E'en in age unwearied still. 
Wise in music, born of earth ; 
Lover of melodious mirth ; 
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Free from all corporeal pains. 
Free from flesh, and free from veins ; 
Thy aerial texture vies 
With the unbodied Deities. 
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TO A PAINTER. 

Best of Painters ! now dispense 
All thy tinted eloquence : 
Master of the roseate art, 
Paint the mistress of my heart. 
Paint her, absent though she be, 
Paint her, as described by me. 

Paint her hair in tresses flowing : 
Black as jet its ringlets glowing : 
If the pallet soar so high. 
Paint their humid fragrancy. 
Let the colour smoothly show 
The gentle prominence of brow ; 
Smooth as ivory let it shine, 
Under locks of glossy twine. 

Now her eyebrows lengthening bend ; 
Neither sever them, nor blend : 
Imperceptible the space 
Of their meeting arches trace : 
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Be the picture like the maid ; 

Her dark eye-lids fringed with shade. 

Now the real glaihce inspire ; 

Let it dart a liquid fire : 

Let her eyes reflect the day, 

Like Minerva's, hazel gray, 

Like those of Venus, swimming bright. 

Brimful of moisture and of light. 

Now her faultless nose design 

In its flowing aquiline : 

Let her cheeks transparent gleam. 

Like to roses, strewed in cream : 

Let her lips seduced to bliss, 

Pouting to provoke the kiss. 

Now her chin minute express. 
Rounded into prettiness : 
There let all the Graces play ; 
In that dimpled circle stray ; 
Round her bended neck delay : 
Marble pillow, on the sight 
Shedding smooth its slippery white. 

For the rest, let drapery swim 
In purplish folds o'er every limb ; 
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But, with flimsy texture, show 

The shape, the skin, that partial glow : 

Enough — ^herself appears ; 'tis done ; 

The picture breathes ; the paint will speak. 
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LOVE SWALLOWED IN WINE. 

As once a wreath of flowers I wove, 
I found, among the roses, Love : 
Fast by his wings the boy I clipped, 
And in my wine immerging dipped ; 
And, as he struggled in the cup, 
I gulped the draught, and drank him up. 

Within me, now, the flutterer springs 
From vein to vein with tickling wings. 
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What lovelier pastime ere has been. 
Than forth to walk, when meads are green ; 
When the west-wind whispers by 
With its softest, sweetest sigh : 
To mark the blossom of the vine, 
And under its broad leaves recline : 
Folding a tender girl whose lip 
Breathes all of Venus, as I sip ? 
16* 



fimtruiiijsi. 



SIMONIDES, 

B. C. 630. 



FRAGMENTS. INSCRIPTIONS. 
English Translator: 

BLAITD. 



SiMONlDES, the son of Theoprepis, was a native 
of the Isle of Cos ; where he presided in a school 
for the instruction of the tragic chorus. He 
thence repaired to Sicily ; and was received with 
favour at the court of Hiero. Pausanias, the 
Spartan, and Themistocles, the Athenian, were 
also his friends and patrons. He composed war- 
elegies on the battles of Marathon, ThermopylsB, 
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Salamis, and Platea : by the former of which he 
gained the prize of poetry from -^Eschylus. He 
wrote, also, dramas, and pathetic pieces: in par- 
ticular one entitled " Lamentations :'* to which 
Catullus, probably, alludes, by his expression of 
" Simonid&in tears." He was esteemed as a phi- 
losopher no less than as a poet. Plato, in his 
"Protagoras," makes Socrates repeat the verses 
of " the divine Simonides ;" as he elsewhere terms 
him ; and Xenophon introduces him as a speaker 
with Hiero in his dialogue "On Tyranny.** 
Phaedrus has a traditionary fable, where Simonides 
is called out from a feast by two Genii in the form 
of youths ; when the roof instantly falls, and crushes 
the company. This fable has been adopted by 
Fontaine. Cicero tells, with strong belief, a story, 
that Simonides, having found a dead body on the 
sea-shore, and decently buried it, the dead man 
appeared to him in a dream, and warned him 
against a voyage, which he was about to under- 
take. He obeyed the caution, and the vessel, in 
which he should have sailed, was lost with all the 
passengers. These anecdotes are important; as 
they indicate something more than common in 
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the character of the person who is the subject of 
them. Simonides won a poetic prize after he was 
eighty ; and died in his ninetieth year. The 
people of Syracuse erected a monument to his 
memory. 

There are extant some moral and inscriptive 
relics of Simonides; and a satirical apologue on 
the formation of women, from elements, and 
animals of supposed correspondent natures. There 
is, also, a fragment on the subject of Danae, pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of which 
the pathos and the poetry are worthy of the com- 
petitor of -^schylus. 
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FROM THE APOLOGUE ON WOMEN. 

She from the steed of wanton mane 

Shall spurn all servile toil and pain ; 

Nor shake the sieve ; nor ply the mill ; 

Nor sweep the floor, though dusty still ; 

Nor near the oven take her seat ; 

But loathe the ashes, smoke, and heat : 

And to her husband profit nought 

Unless by mere compulsion taught. 

Twice, thrice, she bathes her through the day, 

Washing the slightest soil away : 

Perfumes with oils her every limb ; 

Her tresses combs in order trim ; 

Tress upon tress in thickening braid ; 

While twisted flowers her temples shade. 

A goodly sight to strangers* view : 

But he, that owns her, sore shall rue 
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The cost, I ween : unless he be 
Satrap or king, and joy in luxury. 

Her from an Ape the Maker sent 
Man's evil mate and punishment. 
Her visage foul ; she walks the streets, 
The laughing-stock of all she meets. 
Scarce her short neck can turn ; all slim. 
And lank, and spare ; all leg and limb ; 
Wretched the man, who in his breast 
Is doomed to fold this female pest ! 
She, like the Ape, is versed in wiles ; 
And tricking turns ; she never smiles : 
Obliges none ; but ponders still 
On mischief-plots, and daily ill. 

Who gains the creature from the Bee, 
By fortune favoured most is he : 
To her alone, with pointless sting. 
Would Scandal impotently cling. 
With her his May of life is long ; 
His days are flourishing and strong. 
Beloved, her fond embrace she twines 
Round him she loves : with him declines 
In fading years : her race is known 
For goodly forms, and fair renown. 
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Her decent charms her sex outshine : 
Around her flits a grace divine. 
She sits not pleased where women crowd, 
In amorous tattle, light and loud: 
With such the God mankind has blest ; 
With such, the wisest and the best. 
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VIETUE. 

Virtue in legend old is said to dwell 

On high rocks, inaccessible ; 

But swift descends from high, 
And haunts of virtuous men the chaste society. 

No man shall, ever, rise 
Conspicuous in his fellow mortals' eyes 

To manly virtue's pinnacle ; 

Unless, within his soul, he bear 
The drops of painful sweat, that slowly well 
From spirit-wasting thought, and toil, and care. 
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INSCRIPTION. 

Bland mother of the grape ! aU-gladdening vine ! 

Teeming inebriate joy ! whose tendrils bloom 
Crisp woven in winding trail, now green entwine 

This pillar's top, this mount, Anacreon's tomb. 
As lover of the feast, the untemper'd bowl, 
While the full draught was reeling in his soul, 
He smote upon the harp, whose melodies 

Were timed to girlish loves, till midnight fled ; 
Now, fallen to earth, embower him as he lies,- 

Thy purpling clusters blushing o*er his head : 
Still be fresh dew upon the branches hung, 
Like that which breathed from his enchanting 
tongue. 
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LAMENTATION OF DANAE. 

When round the well-framed ark the blowing 

last 
Beared, and the heaving whirlpools of the deep 
With roughening surge seemed threatening to o'er- 

turn 
The wide-tost vessel, not with tearless cheeks 
The mother round her infant gently twined 
Her tender arm, and cried, "Ah me ! my child ! 
What suflferings I endure ! thou sleep*st the while 
Inhaling in thy milky-breathing breast 
The balm of slumber ; though imprisoned here 
In undelightful dwelling ; brassy-wedged ; 
Alpne illumined by the stars of night, 
And black and dark within. Thou heedest not 
The wave that leaps above thee, while its spray 
Wets not the locks deep-clustering round thy head ; 
Nor hear'st the shrill winds' hollow-whispering 

sounds, 
While on thy purple downy mantle stretched. 
With countenance flushed in sleeping loveliness. 
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Then, if this dreadful peril would to thee 
Be dreadful, turn a light unconscious ear 
To my lamentings : sleep ! I bid thee sleep, 
My infant ! oh, may the tremendous surge 
Sleep also ! may the immeasurable scene 
Of watery perils sleep, and be at rest ! 
And void, and frustrate, prove this dark device, 
I do conjure thee, Jove ! and, though my words 
May rise to boldness, at thy hands I ask 
A righteous vengeance, by this infant's aid!" 



17* 
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PINDAR. 

B. C. 621. 



ODES. 



English Translators: 
WEST) FSTE, BANNISTER, GIRDLESTONE. 



PiNDARUS was bom at Thebes, in Boeotia, about 
forty years before Xerxes, the Persian, invaded 
Greece. He was regarded with such veneration, 
that the priestess of the Delphic oracle ordered 
the people to appropriate to him a share of their 
first fruits : and an iron chair was placed for him 
in the temple of Apollo, in which he was accus- 
tomed to sit, and declaim his verses. Hiero, king 
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of Sicily, was his patron : and he was engaged, at 
a great price, by the different conquerors in the 
Games of Greece, to compose triumphal odes in 
their honour. Although generally unrivalled in 
the national contests of poetry, he was neverthe- 
less five times surpassed by the poetess Corinna. 
Pausanias indeed alleges, that the umpires were 
biassed by the lady's beauty ; but, that this should 
have been the case on five different occasions, is a 
most improbable story; and the notion seems to 
have originated in the common illiberal jealousy 
of female genius. The women of Greece furnish 
perpetual instances of fine intellect ; and I know 
not if Sappho be excelled by any male writer, in 
a style at once energetic and simple. The statue 
of Pindar was erected in the circus of games at 
Thebes. His house was spared by the Spartans, 
when they took that city : an honour equally paid 
to it by Alexander : to which circumstance Milton 
alludes in his noble sonnet, written "when the 
assault was intended to the city :" 

Lift not thy epear against the MaBes* bower; 
The great Emathian conqueror bade spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground. 
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Such was the respect for genius testified by 
Alexander the Great : a character, which the pre- 
cipitance of modem dogmatism has shown itself 
busy to undervalue and degrade, even in that par- 
ticular of military prowess which is usually mis- 
taken as the sole ground-work of his fame. The 
attempt to diminish his merit, by representing the 
armies opposed to him as feeble and disorderly 
masses, betrays the common confusion of ideas as 
to ancient and modem manners. The ancient 
Persians were a military people; trained to the 
evolutions of battle; and no less disciplined than 
brave : and the troops of Poms, the Indian king, 
were composed of very different materials from 
the modern Hindoos. The ancients, who must 
be allowed to be tolerable judges of the art of 
war, entertained the highest opinion of the abili- 
ties of Alexander as a general: they were not 
confined to the mere business of the field, but 
extended to every department, in particular to 
that which respects the provisioning of a great 
army, with the foresight and resource of a con- 
summate commander. But is this all the praise 
of Alexander ? or can any man read the flippant 
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rant of Boileau, who describes him as scouring 
the earth like a "bandit, qui n*a ni feu, ni lieu," 
without a xnovement of contempt for historical 
ignorance, and of indignation for reckless injus- 
tice ? As a Greek, Alexander, was politically 
justified in avenging ancient injuries on the Per- 
sian power ; and if the same spirit, which in the 
Roman conquerors is suffered to pass without 
rebuke, led him to extend the glory of the 
Grecian arms, and to annihilate the possibility of 
future invasion or molestation, by enlarging the 
circle of Macedonian empire, till it embraced the 
whole of the East ; as this object was one of sound 
patriotism, no less than of individual renown, so 
his mind was occupied, not with the narrow and 
tyrannical passion of enslaving his species, but 
with an enthusiastic ardour to realize vast schemes 
of civilization: to remove the hostile distinctions 
and antipathies of nations : and to give facility of 
intercourse to commerce, and activity and security 
to the arts of peace. The grand plan which he 
meditated, of forming a bond of commercial union 
between the remotest regions of India, and the 
shores of iBgypt and Greece, deserved something 
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better at the hands of modem philosophy, than 
the vulgar taunt of "Macedonia's madman:" and 
while he dug ports, opened the navigation of rivers, 
and raised up mercantile cities, he slept with the 
poems of Homer under his pillow ; descended to a 
playful familiarity in the painting-room of Apelles; 
and, in the heat and fury of an assault by storm, 
called upon his soldiers to spare the habitation of 
Pindar. 

The moderns have felt it necessary to admire 
Pindar, but, as they have admired him on quite 
a mistaken principle, much of this enthusiasm is 
probably affected. They have applied the tradi- 
tional character of his lost poems, to those which 
now remain. Horace describes him in these 
terms : 

Pindar's a mighty, raging flood, 

That from some mountain flows : 
Rapid, and warm, and deep, and load, 

Whose force no limit knows. Oldsworth. 

And this description has led the critics, and the 
early translators of Pindar, with Cowley at their 
head, to fancy that they see in him an unbridled 
and irregular imagination: and we are told of 
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torrent verse ; of unfathomable depths ; and of 
heights, such as Cowley himself describes, in his 
paraphrase of Horace, with that genuine poetic 
feeling which sometimes breaks through the veil 
of wit, " dark with excessive bright,** that usually 
obscures it : 

Lo ! how th' obsequious wind and swelling air 

The Theban swan does upward bear 
Into the walks of clouds, where he does play, 
And with extended wings opens his liquid way ! 

But it has been all along forgotten, that Horace 
is speaking of Pindar's Dithyrambics to Bacchus : 
which, together with his Poeans to Apollo, are, 
unfortunately, lost. It is from this traditionary 
character that Pope, under the same mistaken 
impression, describes him : 

Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seemed to labour with the inspiring God. 

But, in the odes which have reached us, he rather 
appears as a grave, sacerdotal bard, riding indeed 
in a chariot drawn by four fiery coursers, but 
reining them abreast, with an easy mastery, by a 
curb of iron. The censurers of Pindar, who 
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imagine that his digressions and transitions are the 
marks of an ungovernable fancy, are equally mis- 
taken with his admirers; who see in them the 
sallies of poetic transport, and the fine irregularity, 
the " beau ddsordre** as Boileau phrases it, which 
they conceive to be essentially characteristic of the 
ode, and which they suppose to. represent the 
frenzy of inspiration. Neither in his numbers, 
which are strictly metrical, nor in the plan of his 
poems, which are of uniform contrivance, is 
Pindar, as he appears to us, that foaming enthu- 
siast, that maniacal bard, that " furious prophet," 
which the received opinion would lead us to be- 
lieve. We see in Pindar a man of genius, escaping 
from the barren monotony of his subject, with an 
intuitive judgment and facility, which to the 
Greeks, who listened with interest to their historic 
legends and mythological tales, must have ap- 
peared delightful. Pindar saw that a chariot-race 
could admit of no variety: he, therefore, merely 
used his subject and his hero, as hints for different 
episodes; not confusedly jumbled together, but 
growing out of each other. If the conqueror in 
the race had any pretensions to a descent from 
VOL. I. — 18 
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Gods or heroeS;^ he seized the occasion, by tracing 
his pedigree, to emblazon his ode with fabulous 
marvels, or heroic exploits: if this were denied 
him, he struck out . some moral truth, which he 
proceeded to illustrate from some tale of mythical 
lore: this tale suggested another; and that, per- 
haps, a third : but they all hinged together ; and 
he brought back the reader, at the close, to the 
subject from which he had digressed. An atten- 
tion to this method of Pindar will show, that, so 
far from bounding along on an ungovernable 
Pegasus, nothing can be more steady, or more 
managed, than his paces : nothing more systematic 
than the structure of his poems, or more lucid 
than the disposition of his subject ; and his style, 
also, so far from sweeping along with the rapidity 
ascribed to it, is rather grave and solemn ; and 
invested with a certain composed, and stately 
energy. The art of his plan is, however, the 
result of a felicity of genius, and not of labour. 
Critics of the French school, who talk of Pindar's 
metaphoric diction as exceeding the just limits of 
what they, cantingly, call a correct style, appear 
to fancy that he fashioned these bold metaphors on 
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the anvil, with a forced heat, and a pedantic ambi- 
tion to be great and swelling ; but they only show 
that they understand neither the genius of ancient 
manners, nor that of the Greek language. There 
is no labour in Pindar; and there cannot be a 
greater proof of the vulgar misconception respect- 
ing him, than the common comparison of Pindar 
with Gray: whose whole poetical life was con- 
sumed in the painful elaboration of a few slender 
odes, in which we trace the common-places of a 
scholar's reading, and perceive the odour of the 
lamp. Collins bears an infinitely closer resem- 
blance to the simple spontancousness, the fine 
abstraction, and ideal sublime of Pindar; but 
perhaps if we wished for a parallel with Pindar's 
odes, we must seek it in the odes and choruses 
of Milton. We perceive in the lyrics of Milton, 
and in the odes of Pindar, a similar copiousness 
of words and thoughts and images, rolling forth, 
as if involuntarily, from the deep and abundant 
scources of fancy and reflection : a similar severe 
and chaste style, relieved by a freshness of colour, 
and picturesqueness of manner in descriptive paint- 
ing, and the intermixture of gorgeously romantic 
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imagery: a similar lofty and calm abstractedness 
of imagination; and the same purity, and un- 
worldliness of feeling; the same religious tone, 
and almost oracular emphasis, in the uttering of 
moral truths. 
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THE SECOND OLYMPIC ODE, 

ON THE VICTORY IN THE CHARIOT-RACB GAINED BY THEBON, 
TYRANT OF AQRIGENTUM. 



LI. 

Harp-ruling hymns ! what Deity, 
What hero, or what man, 
Shall I record in stately songs ? 
Pisa to Jove belongs : 
From Hercules the Olympic games began ; 
First-fruits of victory : 
But Theron is my choice ; 
His conquering coursers ask my voice ; 
Just, hospitable he : 
Pillar of Agrigentum, the fair flower 
Of a well-famed ancestry ; 
Ruling the cities in his upright power. 
18 * (209) 
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1.2. 

Those ancestors, with wandering hardships prest. 

The river-city's towers among 

Their sacred palace fixed, and place of rest : 

They were Sicilia's eye of light : 

A blessed age ensued ; and led along 

The treasures of the earth, 

And favour in the people's sight, 

To grace their inborn worth. 

But thou, oh Rhea's son ! oh Jove ! 

That on Olympus sitt'st, and from above 

Extend'st thy sceptre o'er 

This noble contest, pinnacle of merit ; 

And Alpheus* winding shore ; 

Now gladdened with the voice of harp and song. 

To their sons' sons the dynasty prolong ; 

And let the race inherit 

This mother-soil for ever more. 

1.8. 

Not Time, the father of the tide of things, 
Has power to make the deed undone, 
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That from injustice, or from justice, springs ; 

Nor with retracting hand annihilate 

The end, that crowns the act begun : 

Yet the concurrence blest of Fate 

May bid oblivion shroud the past ; 

Nor strife's disunion, sown of late 

'Twixt Hiero and Theron ere shall last. 

To shake his throne's foundations fast ; 

For hateful evil perishes away, 

Down-trodden and subdued ; 

When joy and blessing have on wrath ensued ; 

And Providence with fate-o'er-ruling sway 

Bears up felicity 

Above the spurns of wrong, and sets it high. 



n.i. 

This truth befits the tale of old 

Of Cadmus' daughters told. 

Who now, beyond the Heavens, are seated high 

Upon their thrones of gold. 

Their grief and sad adversity 

Fell underneath the o'erpowering weight of joy : 
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And Semele of flowing Iiair, 

Who died in thunder's crashing flame, 

To deified existence came : 

Dweller with Gods, the Olympian mount above ; 

Beloved of Pallas, and the Father Jove, 

And the ivy- wreathed Boy. 



II. 2. 

And. legends tell, that, midst the sea. 

With Nereus' daughters, virgins of the wave, 

The Gods to Ino gave 

A life that should immortal be, 

An ever-blooming prime, 

XJnwithering through the round of time. 

So shifts from ill to good the human scene : 

Nor e'er has mortal been 

Who knows his death's appointed goal : 

Nor if his tranquil Day, that rose to run. 

Child of the radiant sun, 

In glory of its strength, a course of light. 

With unobstructed good shall journey bright 

Till its wheels have ceased to roll. 
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But tides of flowing gladness 

Have mixed in ebb and flow with waves of sadness, 

And this the lot of every human soul. 

n. 8. 

Thus ever-changing Destiny 

That to thy own paternal line 

Bade their lot serenely shine 

With bliss, sent down from Heaven on high ; 

At other time the tide of evil rolled ; 

Since (Bdipus, whom Fate resistless drew, 

His father Laius met, and slew, 

And thus in Delphos crowned the oracle of old, 

m. 1. 

On him Erynnis, keen-eyed fury, bent 

Her gloating looks intent ; 

And joined with niutual wounds in death's embrace 

The fratricidal, warlike race; 

Thersander yet was left, 

When Polynices sank, of life bereft : 

Honoured in youthful contests he ; 

In battle conflicts bred ; 
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Its shooting branch his valour spread, 

Avenger of Adrastns' family. 

Theron ! -^Enosidemus' son ! to thee 

Whose root hath sprung 

From scion of that noble tree 

My harp to notes of praise is strung ; 

My song shall breathe its melody. 

III. 2. 
Theron has won Olympia's crown : 
And in the Pythic race, 
And Isthmian ring, 

Coursers, of steeds the flower and grace. 
With twelve-times-paced career have brought 

renown 
To his, and to his brother's name. 
Joint-heirs of highest fame : 
Thus, in the trial of the strife of steeds. 
To win the palm of glory, 
Lets loose the cares, that brood upon the soul: 
Wealth, thus with virtues decked, all honour breeds. 
And swift occasions, pressing to the goal 
Of deeds that live in story: 
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And deep within the breast sustains 
Gallant deservings ; honourable pains. 

III. 3. 

Like an unrivalled star 

That opulence a true and steady light, 

Distinguished from afar, 

Sheds wide abroad in human sight: 

And he, that owns it, knows within his soul 

The future's distant goal : 

The state, where spirits of the dead. 

Intractable* and unatoning, pay 

The penalty of crime : 

There sitteth one beneath this earth 

Whose judging eyes survey 

Whatever of sin, in our supernal clime. 

Hath filled the interval 'twixt death and birth ; 

And on the sinner's head. 

In words, that stern necessity obey, 

The sinner's doom is sped. 
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IV. 1. 

Not so the good : for they 

Alike by night, alike by day, 

Behold the glory of the sun : 

Their lives unlabouring pass away ; 

They harrow not with sinewy hands the ground ; 

Nor yet upturn the waters of the sea 

For empty aliment : 

But in the blessed company 

Of spirits, by the Gods with honour crowned. 

Men, who rejoiced to keep their oath unshent, 

Their days through tearless ages run : 

The whilst the wicked rue 

The crimes in days of nature done ; 

With penance, horrible to view. 

IV. 2. 

And they, that thrice, above, below 
This earth, with transmigrating entity 
Have stood their trial, passing to and fro ; 
And from the unjust society 
Have kept their souls aloof and free : 
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They take the way which Jove did long ordain 

To Saturn's ancient tower, beside the deep : 

Where gales, that softly breathe, 

Fresh-springing from the bosom of the main 

Through the islands of the blessed blow : 

And flowers, like burning gold of hue. 

Some on the green earth creep ; 

Some bourgeon on the splendid trees ; 

Some in cool, nurturing streams their blossoms 

steep : 
The blissful troops of these 
For their twined wrists inwoven bracelets wreathe. 
And garlands for their brow. 



IV. 8. 

So Rhadamanthus judged in equity : 
For Saturn, spouse of Rhea, at whose feet, 
While on her throne she sits on high, 
All powers of Nature lie. 
Placed him to share his judgment-seat : 
Thus midst these isles, where dwell the blest, 
Peleus and Cadmus rest : 
VOL. I. — 19 
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And thither, though with soothing prayer 
Full long the mother strove, 
Bending the heart of Jove, 
Did Thetis her Achilles bear. 



V. 1. 

He that laid Hector prostrate in the dust ; 

Pillar impregnable of Troy, 

While he unshaken stood : 

He that Cygnus could destroy, 

And shed dark Memnon's blood 

Son of the morning. Shafts of song are mine 

That in my quiver's womb recline ; 

And their shrill sound is known 

To wise and intellectual ears alone. 

They pass the listening many by 

With unintelligible sound : 

Wise is the man, whose heart profound 

Treasures a native store 

Of rich, unborrowed lore : 

But they, that steal their knowledge, with shrill cry 

Of bold loquacity 
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Clamour^ like crows, that track the bird of Jove, 
While they behold him soar 
Cleaving the heavens above. 

V. 2. 

Come, now, my soul ! now draw the string; 

Bend at the mark the bow : 

To whom shall now the glorious arrow wing 

The praise of mild benignity ? 

To Agrigentum fly. 

Arrow of song ; and there thy praise bestow : 

For I shall swear an oath: a hundred years are 

flown; 
But the city ne'er has known 
A hand more liberal, a more loving heart. 
Than, Theron ! thine : for such thou art. 

V. 3. 

Yet wrong hath risen to blast his praise : 
Breath of Injustice, breathed from men insane. 
Who seek in brawling strain 
The echo of his virtues mild to drown : 
And with their violent deeds eclipse the days 
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Of his serene renowiL 

Unnumbered are the sands of the ocean shore : 
And who shall number o'er 
Those joys in others' breasts, which Theron's hand 
hath sown ? 
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THE FIRST PYTHIAN ODE. 

TO HIERO 07 iBTNA, TTBANT OF STBAOUSB, ON HIS YIOTOKT IM 
THE CHAKIOT-KAOB. 



LI. 

Oh lyre of gold : 

Which Phoebus, and that sister choir, 

With crisped locks of darkest violet hue, 

Their seemly heritage for ever hold : 

The cadenced step hangs listening on thy chime ; 

Spontaneous joys ensue ; 

The vocal troop obey thy signal notes : 

While sudden from the shrilling wire 

To lead the solemn dance thy murmur floats 

In its preluding flight of sound : 

And in thy stream of music drowned 

The forked lightning in Heaven's azure clime 

Quenches its ever-flowing fire. 

1.2. 

The monarch eagle then hangs down 
On either side his flagging wing, 
19* 
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And on Jove's sceptre rocks with slumbering head : 

Hovering vapours darkling spread 

0*er his arched beak, and veil his filmy eje : 

Thou pour'st a sweet mist from thj string ; 

And, as thy music's thrilling arrows fly, 

He feels soft sleep efiiise 

From every pore its balmy nstealing dews, 

And heaves his raffled plumes in slumber's ecstasy. 

Stem Mars hath dropped his sharped and barbM 

spear ; 
And starts, and smiles to hear 
Thy warbled chant, while joy flows in up<m his 

mind: 
Thy music's weapons pierce, disarm 
The demons of celestial kind, 
By Apollo's music-charm. 
And accent of the zoned, full-bosomed, maids 
That haunt Pieria's shades. 



1.8. 

But they, whom Jove abhors, with shuddering ear 
The voices of the Muses hear ; 
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Whether they range the earth or tossing sea : 

Such is that hundred-headed giant, he 

Of blessed Gods an enemy, 

Typhon ; who lies in chasm of Tartarus drear : 

To whom Cilicia's legend-fabled cave 

His nourished being gave : 

Now on his shaggy breast 

Sicilians isle and Cuma's sea-girt shore 

Are ponderously prest ; 

And that round pillar of the sky 

With congelation hoar, 

^tna, crushes him from high ; 

While the year rolls slow 

Nurse of keen-encrusted snow. 



ILL 

From forth whose secret caven 
Fountains pure of liquid flame 
With rush and roaring came ; 
And rivers rolling steep in fiery waves 
In a stream of whitening smoke 
On glowing ether broke : 
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And in the dark and dead of night 

With pitchy-gathering cloud and glare of light 

The volleying fire ^as heard to sweep 

Masses of shivered rock with crashing sound 

Dashed midst the sullen ocean's waters deep. 

There that Vulcanian dragon casts 

His fiery whirlpool blasts; 

Blazing in horrid light 

On the scared ken of mortal sight ; 

Far bursting, marvellous to hear, 

On the passing traveller's ear. 

11. 2. 

A MIRACLE of sight and sound 

To him that muses, how fast-bound 

That giant wallows on his flinty bed ; 

Under -3E3tna*s beetling head 

With blackening foliage crowned. 

And deep beneath the mountain's roots profound : 

While as his limbs at their huge length are 

spread, 
His back is scarred with many a rocky wound. 
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Oh grant me, Jove ! with strains like these 

Thy gracious ear to please: 

This forehead of green earth, this mount in air 

Swelling-sublime, thine eye o'ersees : 

The founder of illustrious fame 

Bade the neighbouring city bear 

The mountain's kindred name : 

Its honours to the gazing crowd 

Did the herald's voice proclaim, 

In him, who, graced with conquest proud, 

In chariots winning fresh renown. 

Wears now the Pythian crown. 

II. 8. 

The ocean-faring men. 

When first they spread the sail, 

Hope the favouring wind may blow; 

Conceiving auspice then 

That the same happy gale 

Shall speed their voyage back athwart the main, 

Safe-passing to and fro: 

So my prophetic strain. 
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From these auspicious deeds, 

Augurs -ZEtna's future fame 

In crowns and conquering steeds, 

And harped in banquets a melodious name. 

Delian and Patarsean king ! 

Phoebus ! that lovest Castalia's fount, 

Flowing round Parnassus' mount. 

Hear what now I sing : 

Lay it within thy soul to distant time : 

And let Sicilians clime, 

As now, with men heroic spring. 

III. 1. 

For from the Gods descend 

All high designs, that here on earth 

Point the virtues to their end : 

The wise of thought, the strong of hand. 

The eloquent of tongue. 

Not from ourselves are sprung. 

But from a secret and divine command 

Are ushered into birth. 

Now, while the hope within me stirs, to praise 
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That man of victory, 

While in my poising grasp I raise 

The brass-tipped javelin high 

Let it not wide-starting stray ; 

But speeding on its way 

Far overleap each rival's cast : 

Time ! let the future, as the past. 

Felicity bestow. 

And bid the source of bounty flow. 

And sickness in oblivion lay. 

ni. 2. 

In memory's blazoned roll 

Shall rise the struggle of the battle-hour ; 

When fought the Gods on Hiero's side : 

And firm in fortitude of soul, 

He cropped, with Gelo, glory's flower ; 

Gathering o'er every Greek renown. 

And winning wealthy empire's gorgeous croAs ri : 

'Twas then a mighty man appealed 

To his high will, and soothed with friendly name 

Though with delaying step he came 

Like Philoctetes, to the field : 
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'Tis sung in ancient lore 

While Philoctetes nursed his rankling wound, 

Heroes divine that archer found. 

And drew from Lemnos' shore. 



m. 8. 

By him Troy-towers should fall from high 

And heap the dusty soil ; 

And thus should end the Grecians' toil ; 

Though faintly bowed with his disabling wound 

Faltering he trod the ground : 

For it was written thus in Destiny. 

May the healing God appear 

To Hiero, onwards as the moments creej^ 

Lull his grief and pain to sleep ; 

Bid speed the wishes of his soul ; 

And his frame from sickness rear. 

Muse ! again my voice obey : 

This strain for Hiero's chariot-victory won 

Sing to Dinomenes the son : 

Not with averted ear 

Shall he a father's triumph hear : 
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Come then ; for him that shall o'er iEtna sway, 
Meditate the pleasing lay. 

IV. 1. 

That city founded strong 
In liberty divine, 
Measured by the Spartan line. 
Has Hiero stablished for his heritage : 
To whose firm-planted colony belong 
Their mother-country's laws. 
From many a distant age : 
The Dorian race, that draws 
From Pamphylus and the Heracleidae old 
The blood that circles in its veins. 
Dwelling beneath Taygetus' high hill, 
In wise -3Bgimius' statutes firm remains. 
Fixed to their great forefathers* will : 
They, by high Fortune led. 
Vast Pindus' ridgy head 
Overpassed, and in Amyclse held their seat : 
And the twin-brothers near. 
In neighbouring Argos, rode 
On snowy coursers fleet ; 
VOL. I.— 20 
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Whose glory flourishing in blossom showed, 
While firm they couched the spear. 

IV. 2. 

Jove ! grant that such renown 

Be theirs, the people and the kings. 

Dwelling by clear Amena's springs : 

The laws and liberties, whose fame has hung 

On every human tongue. 

These let them judge themselves, and know them 

for their own. 
Guide to virtue ! trained by thee 
Let this thy son his people turn again 
To concord's peaceful ways ; 
Bound, till his silver-hair*d decline of days, 
In mutual order's chain : 
Father ! I pray thee give the nod of Fate : 
Let the Phoenician rest at peace 
Within his turret ; let the Tuscan shout 
Of yelling battle cease ; 
Who saw at Cuma late 
Their navy's wreck and rout. 
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IV. 3. 

That leader of the Syracusan host 

With gallies swiftly-rushing them pursued ; 

And they his onset rued : 

When on the Cuman coast 

He dashed their youth in gulfy waves below, 

And rescued Greece from heavy servitude. 

My strain might grasp the Salaminian day 

When Athens frayed the Persian foe ; 

And glory should her act repay : 

Let Sparta tell 

How at Cithaeron's foot the Medians fell, 

And cast their crooked bows away : 

But first my harp should sound the lay 

On the banks of Himera's stream. 

Whose waters limpid flow : 

Dinomenes* brave sons absorb my theme, 

Whose valour quelled the Punic foe. 

V. 1. 

Thb seasonable speech 

Grasping in narrow space the sum of things, 
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Draws less the biting obloquy 

Of man's invidious tongue ; 

But swoln satiety 

Fastidious loathing brings, 

The hearer's thoughts quick soar beyond its reach : 

And fame sheds secret gall 

In citizens with envy stung 

At others' noble deeds : 

Yet better envy, than the tear let fell 

By pity, o'er the ills corruption breeds : 

Then pass not virtue by ; 

In steady justice bold 

The nation's rudder hold ; 

Governed and guided still ; 

And shape thy tongue and will 

On the forge of verity. 

V. 2. 

The lightest word that falls from thee, oh king ! 
Becomes a mighty and momentous thing : 
O'er many placed as arbiter on high. 
Many thy goings watchful see ; 
Thy ways on every side 
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A host of faithful witnesses descry : 

Then let thy liberal temper be thy guide : 

If ever to thine ear 

Fame's softest whisper yet was dear, 

Stint not thy bounty's flowing tide ; 

Stand at the helm of state : full to the gale 

Spread thy wind-gathering sail. 

Friend ! let not plausive avarice spread 

Its lures, to tempt thee from the path of fame : 

For know, the glory of a name 

Follows the mighty dead. 

V. 3. 

Praise lights the beaten road 
Which the departed trod, 

And gilds the speaker's tongue, the poet's lays : 
Not Craesus' virtue mild decays ; 
But hateful Fame shall ever cling 
To Phalaris, him merciless of mind. 
Who in the brazen bull's rebellowing void 
Burned with the flame his kind : 
Never for him the social roof shall ring 
With sound of harps in descant sweet ; 
20* 
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Ne'er has his name employed 

The tongaes of boys, that prattling tales repeat : 

The virtuous deed 

Is honour's highest meed : 

That deed's recorded fame 

Next touches with delight the human ear : 

The man that thus shall act and hear, 

May the crown of glory claim. 



§umunh%. 



ONOMACEITUS. 

UNDER THE NAME OP ORPHEUS. 
B. C. 616. 



THE ARGONAUTICS. 

HYMNS. 

LITHICS: OR POEMS ON THE VIRTUES OP STONES. 

English Translators {of the Hymns and Fragments) : 
DODD, TATLOR, FOLWHELE. 



Onomacritus was a priest and soothsayer of 
Athens. He professed to be in possession of cer- 
tain oracular verses of the poet Musaeus ; which he 
dispensed to the people for a pecuniary emolument. 
He was in high favour with Hipparchus: but, 
being charged by Lasus, a poet and philosopher 

(285) 
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of Hermione, with issuing forged oracles, he was 
banished. He afterwards made one of the deputa- 
tion from the princes of Thessaly, sent to the Per- 
sian king, for the purpose of inviting the invasion of 
Greece ; and he is said to have predicted to Xerxes 
that he would throw a bridge over the Hellespont : 
a prophecy which naturally tended to its own 
accomplishment. He is thought to be the real 
author of the poems ascribed to Orpheus. The 
probability is that he was in possession of certain 
genuine Orphic fragments, which he used as the 
ground-work of his fabrication. 

It is pleasant enough, that any classical enthu- 
siast should have been found, to believe that these 
poems are the identical productions of the genuine 
Orpheus ; whose sera is placed at B. C. 1260. 
In the Argonautics, the supposed Orpheus speaks 
of having "trod the dark way of Taenarus into 
hell, for the sake of his spouse, trusting to his 
harp." That Orpheus believed this himself, will 
not be contended; nor is it very likely that he 
should attempt to make others believe it. It is the 
evident growth of fabling tradition, and has the 
stamp of recency on the very face of it. 
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It is not, however, surprising, that the antique 
air of the Argonautics should have imposed on 
many. They resemble the first simple outline of 
an epic poem ; the first rough attempt to record in 
verse an heroic action. The poem is almost desti- 
tute of poetic art, as far as regards the conduct of 
the fable. It is a mere diary of adventures, with- 
out complicated interest, and without the intricate 
display of powerful passion. The narration is told 
in the person of Orpheus himself, naturally, and 
unambitiously ; and is pleasing from its artless- 
ness. The poet does little more than describe ; but 
he describes forcibly: and has well imitated the 
strong and grand simplicity of a rude bard. The 
cave of Chiron is a fine romantic picture ; and the 
sudden appearance of the king of Colchos, in his 
chariot, with his two daughters, is conceived with 
uncommon spirit and splendour of fancy. 

What part Onomacritus may have had in the 
construction of the Hymns, which he promulgated 
as Orphean, it were impossible to say: but, as 
hymns are among the first essays of barbarous 
poetry, and are more easily perpetuated than any 
other, from the sacredness and frequency of reli- 
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gious rites, it is very probable that parts of these 
hymns belong to the genuine Orphic era. Cer- 
tainly, their style is still more ancient than that 
of the Argonautics. The shorter ones are mere 
invocations, made up of titular attributes, and 
adapted to certain sacrificial ceremonies. Some 
passages among the Orphic fragments embrace a 
sublime and mystical theology, which seem con- 
nected with a period, when the unity of the object 
of worship was still kept in view, through all its 
divisions and ramifications among the parts of 
nature. Others are judged to have been interpo- 
lated by the pious fraud of Jewish, or Christian, 
theologians. Though that several of the ancient 
theogonists and philosophers had access to the 
Judaiqal records, has been supported by many pre- 
sumptive arguments, drawn from their systems and 
writings. The poems on stones are curious monu- 
ments of an old Greek superstition, common also 
with the Arabians, which inscribes to gems certain 
healing virtues and magical properties. They have 
not so ancient a cast as the other poems. 
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From the Argonautics, 

VISIT OF THE ARGONAUTS TO THE CAVE OP CHIRON 
THE CENTAUR. 



Then witn a whistling breeze did Juno fill the sail, 

And Argo, self-impelled, shot swift before the gale. 

The kings with nerve and heart the oar unwearied 
plied ; 

Ploughed by the keel, foamed white the immeasur- 
able tide. 

But when from Ocean's streams the sacred dawn 
appeared. 

And morning's pleasant light both Gods and mortals 
cheered ; 

Then, from the shore, the rocks and windy summits 
high 

Of wood-topt Pelion reared their beacon midst the 
sky. 

(239) 



\ 
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The helm, with both his hands, the pilot Tiphys held ; 
The vessel cut the wave, with quiet course impelled ; 
Then swift they neared the shore ; the wooden ladder 

cast, 
And forth the heroes leaped, relieved from labours 

past. 
Then to the circling throng the horseman Peleus 

cried ; 
" Mark, friends ! yon shadowing crag, midway the 

mountain side: 
There Chiron dwells, most just of all the Centaur 

race. 
That haunt high Pelion's top ; a cave his dwelling- 
place. 
He there awards the right, or heals the body's pains ; 
And chants to neighbouring, tribes, oracular, his 

strains. 
To Phoebus* chorded harp the laws, in wisdom, sings. 
Or Hermes* hollow lute, of shell sonorous, strings ; 
An& therefore Thetis came, with silver feet, to trace 
High Pelion*s waving woods, my babe in her embrace ; 
And here to Chiron's hands the new-born infant 

brought. 
To cherish with a father's eye, and rear with prudent 

thought. 
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Indulge my longing, friends ! with me the cavern 

tread ; 
To mark how fares my boy ; how gifted, and how bred. ' ' 
He trod the beaten path; we followed where he led. 
We entered straight a grot, of gloomy twilight shade ; 
There, on a lowly couch, the Centaur huge was laid. 
At length unmeasured stretched his rapid legs were 

thrown. 
And, shod with horny hoofs, reclined upon the stone. 
The boy Achilles stood, erect, beside the sire ; 
And smote with pliant hand the spirit-soothing lyre. 
But, when the Centaur saw the noble kings appear, 
He rose with courteous act, and kissed, and brought 

them dainty cheer. 
The wine in beakers served ; the branchy couches 

spread 
With scattered leaves, and placed each guest upon 

his bed. 
In dishes rude the flesh of boars and stags bestowed ; 
While draughts of luscious wine in equal measure 

flowed. 
But now, when food and drink had satisfied the heart, 
With loud, applauding hands they urged my minstrel 

art: 
VOL. I. — 21 
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That I, in contest matched against the Centaur sire, 

Should, to some wide-famed strain, attune the ring- 
ing lyre. 

But I, averse, forbore in contest to engage, 

And blushed, that youth should vie with more ex- 
perienced age. 

Till Chiron joined the wish ; himself prepared to 
sing; 

And forced me to contend, reluctant, on the string. 

Achilles stretched his hand, and gave the beauteous 
shell, 

Which Chiron took, and sang the Centaur combat 
feU: 

How them the Lapithse for daring outrage slew ; 

How, mad with strength of wine, 'gainst Hercules 
they flew ; 

And him on Pholoe's mount, to stubborn conflict 
drew. 

I next the lute received, of echo sweet and shrill. 

And bade my breathing lips their honoured song 
distil. 

In dark and mystic hymn I sang of Chaos old. 

How the disparted elements in round alternate 
rolled : 
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Heaven flowed through boundless space ; and earth 

her teeming train 
Fed from her ample breast, and deep in whirlpools 

heaved the main. 
I sang of elder Love, who, self-sufficing, wrought 
Creation's differing forms with many-counselled 

thought. 
Of baneful Saturn next ; and how the Heaven above 
Fell with its regal sway to thunder-launching 

Jove. 
I sang the younger Gods, whence rose their various 

birth. 
How spread their separate powers through sea and 

air and earth. 
Of Brimus, and of Bacchus last, and giants' mystic 

fame, 
And whence man's weaker race arose, of many- 

nationed name. 
Through winding cavities, that scooped the rocky 

cell, 
With tone sonorous thrilled my sweetly vocal shelL 
High Pelion's mountain heads, and woody valleys 

round, 
And all his lofty oaks remurmured to the sound. 
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Wb odoB uprooted rush, and all tomidtiioiB wbtb 
Aroond the darkened mouth of duron's hoDow care. 
The rocks re-echo shrill; the beasts of forest wfld 
Stand at the cayem's month, in listening trance 

beguiled: 
The birds sorronnd the den ; and as in weary rest, 
They drop their fluttering wings, forgetful of the nest. 
Amazed the Centaur saw : his clapping hands he beat ; 
And stamped in ecstasy the rock with hoofed and 

homy feet. 
When Tiphys threads the cave, and bids the Minyan 

train 
To hurry swift on board ; and thus I ceased my strain. 
The Argonauts leaped up in haste, and snatched 

their arms again. 
Then Peleus to his breast his boy, embracing, rears ; 
Kissing his head, and beauteous eyes, and smiling 

through his tears : 
Achilles so was soothed ; and, as I left the cave, 
A leopard's spotted skin, in pledge,the Centaur gave. 
Forth from the den we sprang, down from the moun- 
tain high ; 
The aged Centaur spread his raised hands towards 

the sky : 
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And called on all the Gods a safe return to give, 
That famed in ages, yet unborn, the youthful kings 

might live. 
Descending to the shore, we climbed the bark again ; 
Each pressed his former bench, and lashed with oar 

the main 
Huge Pelion^s mountain swift receded from our view, 
And o*er vast Ocean's green expanse the foam 

whitechafing flew. 



21* 
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INTEEVIEW OF METES WITH THE ARGONAUTS. 

^BTBS with his daughters climbed their chariot all 
of gold ; 

Whirled by the steeds, it tracked the plain, and 
towards the river rolled ; 

Upon whose reedy banks were sacrifices made ; 

And, moored beneath those banks, was gliding Argo 
laid. 

^etes looked abroad ; the heroes in his sight. 

Sate, like immortal Gods, in armour glistening bright ; 

But noble Jason chief, of all he looked upon. 

By Juno graced with bloom, and height, and gal- 
lant bearing shone. 

Now, to each other near, exchanging looks they start ; 

The Argonauts and king feel terror chill their heart. 

MeteB on his car sate, dreadful to behold. 

Effulgent as the sun, in robes of blazing gold ; 

The crown upon his head was rayed with spikes of 
flame. 

From his poised sceptre's point a lightning splen- 
dour came : 
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And both his daughters fair were seated at his 

side; 
With them he pompous rode in the glory of his 

pride. 
Approaching to the ship, he scowls with fearful 



And threatening stem with thundering voice, and 

yell of fury cries : 
" Speak, who ye are ; or what the strong compelling 

cause. 
That to the Golchian walls your ship adventurous 

draws ? 
Then fear ye not my power ? nor this my people fear ? 
Trained with the foe to close, nor awed by Mars his 

brandished spear ?" 
He said, no word was breathed, till Jason silence 

broke ; 
For Juno courage sent; and, fierce exclaiming, 

spoke : 
"No pirates we, nor come to spoil another's land; 
In deeds of outrage bold, like many a plundering 

band: 
But Pelias, Neptune's son, imposed the task on me. 
That with the golden fleece I should lolchos see. 
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Nor are my comrades loved of mean inglorious 

name; 
All, not unversed in war, from Gods and heroes 

came: 

But we (far better thus) as guests thy kindness 
claim." 

He said; Metes' soul was tost, as by a storm ; 

He rolled his dreadful eyes o'er each heroic form ; 

And, darkly plotting, mused within his thoughtful 
breast ; 

Till, pausing long, he thus the Minyan chiefs ad- 
dressed : 

" If ye to closing fight the warlike Colchians dare, 

And, as ye hope, destroy, ye shall the booty bear ; 

But, should your scanty band from this my phalanx 
fly 

Tour ship in fragments torn, ye all shall surely die. 

But better were it far, that ye my voice obey. 

And choose your noblest chief, most formed for 
kingly sway ; 

Let him achieve the toils that shall by me be told. 

And bear the prize away ; be his the fleece of gold." 

He said ; and shouting cheered his steeds, and back 
the chariot rolled. 
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Grief seized the Minyans then ; for Hercules they 

sighed ; 
Nor hoped alone to quell the Colchians' Warlike 

pride. 
And, oh Musseus ! now, my strain shall swiftly tell 
What fate of sufferings hard the Minyan race 

befell; 
And all the deeds they wrought : how Argus trod 

the shore ; 
(Chalciope, the fair, the youth to Phryxus bore ; 
When, on the golden ram, to Colchis Phryxus came; 
Her sire, iEetes, forced the slow-consenting dame ;) 
Fleet from the palace ran, the tidings dread to bring ; 
The guilty plots of death from that destroyer king : 
And how Medea burned, a luckless-wedded maid, 
When Jason's stripling charms her doating eyes 

surveyed : 
Thus Juno's counsels willed ; and Venus fired her 

heart. 
And through her vitals pierced a fury's fatal dart : 
And how he yoked the bulls, whose breathings fiery 

glowed. 
And with the dragons' teeth the furrowed acres 

sowed : 
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And how the Sparti's liTing erop, self-dain, the 

hero slew, 
And, victor in the magic strife, his splendid ^)0TJ 

grew: 
How softly stole &om home the hiclless-wedded 

maid. 
Through darkness of the night, in linen rohe 

arrayed; 
By Fate to Argo led, and urged by soft desire. 
Nor yet regarding aught her father's furious ire. 
Bound Jason's folded limbs with twining clasp she 

pressed, 
And bathed his cheeks in tears, and kissed his brows 

and breast ; 
No blush restrained her love ; enchanted with the 

flame; 
She cast her virgin flower away, and modest nuptial 

shame. 
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From the Eymns, 
%0 THE MOON. 

Heavenly Selene! goddess queen! that shedd'st 

abroad the light ! 
Bull-horned moon ! air-habiting ! thou wanderer 

through the night ! 
Moon, bearer of the nightly torch ! thou star- 
encircled maid ! 
Female, at once, and male the same : still fresh, 

and still decayed ! 
Thou ! that in thy steeds delightest, as they whirl 

thee through the sky ! 
Clothed in brightness ! mighty mother of the rapid 

years that fly ! 
Fruit-dispenser ! amber-visaged ! melancholy, yet 

serene ! 
All-beholding ! sleep-enamoured ! still with trooping 

planets seen ! 
Quiet-loving ! who in pleasaunce, and in plenty 

takest delight ! 
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Joy-difiiising ! fruit-maturing! sparkling ornament 
of night ! 

Swiftly-pacing ! ample-vested ! star-bright ! all- 
divining maid ! 

Gome benignant ! come spontaneous ! with thy 
starry sheen arrayed ! 

Sweetly-shining ! save us, virgin ! give thy holy 
suppliants aid ! 
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FROM THE ORPHIC REMAINS. 

L 

One self-existent lives : created things 
Arise from him ; and he is all in all. 
No mortal sight may see him ; yet himself 
Sees all that live. He out of good can bring 
Evil to men : dread battle ; tearful woes ; 
He, and no other. Open to thy sight 
Were all the chain of things, could'st thou behold 
The Godhead, ere as yet he stepped on earth. 
My son ! I will display before thine eyes 
His footsteps, and his mighty hand of power. 
Himself I cannot see. The rest is veiled 
In clouds ; and ten-fold darkness intercepts 
His presence. None discerns the Lord of men, 
But he, the sole-begotten, of the tribe 
Of old Chaldseans : he, to whom was known 
The path of stars, and how the moving sphere 
Rolls round this earth, in equal circle framed, 
Self balanced on her centre. 'Tis the God, 
Who rules the breathing winds, that sweep around 
VOL. I.— 22 
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The vault of air, and round the flowing swell 
Of the deep, watery element ; and shows 
Forth, from on high, the glittering strength of flame. 
Himself, above the firmament's broad arch, 
Sits, on a throne of gold : the round earth lies 
Under his feet. He stretches his right hand 
To the uttermost bounds of ocean, and the root 
Of mountains trembles at his touch ; nor stands 
Before his mighty power. For he, alone, 
All-heavenly is, and all terrestrial things 
Are wrought by him. First, midst, and last, he 

holds 
With his omniscient grasp. So speaks the lore 
Of ancient wisdom : so the man, who sprang 
Forth from the cradling waters, speaks : who took 
The double tables of the law from God ; 
Other to speak, were impious. Every limb 
I tremble, and my spirit quakes within. 



n. 

Jove is the first and last ; who the infant thunder 

hurled ; 
Jove is the head and midst; the framer of the world; 
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Jove is a male ; a nymph of bloom immortal, Jove : 
Jove is the base of earth, and starry Heaven above. 
Jove is the breath of all ; the force of quenchless 

flame; 
The root of ocean Jove ; the sun and moon the same. 
Jove is the king, the sire, whence generation sprang ; 
One strength, one Demon great, on whom all beings 

hang; 
His regal body grasps the vast material round; 
There fire, earth, air, and wave, and day, and night 

are found ; 
Wisdom, first maker, there, and joy-prolific Love ; 
All these concentering fill the mighty frame of Jove. 



m. 

Hear me, thou ! for ever whirling round the rolling 
Heavens on high ! 

Thy far-travelling orb of splendour, midst the whirl- 
pools of the sky ! 

Hear, effulgent Jove, and Bacchus ! father both of 
earth and sea ! 

Sun all-various ! golden beaming ! all things teeming 
out of thee ! 
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FROM THE LITHICS. 

The immortal Gods will view thee with delight, 
If thou should'st hold the agate, branching bright 
With veins like many a tree, that rears its head 
In some fair garden, with thick boughs bespread : 
As the tree-agate, thus, to mortals known. 
In part a branchy wood ; in part a stone. 
If on thy oxen's horns this gem be bound. 
When with the cleaving share they turn the ground ; 
Or on the unwearied ploughman's shoulder borne. 
Then shall thy furrows spring with thickening com : 
Full-bosomed Ceres, with the wheaten crown, 
Shall lean from Heaven, and scatter harvests down. 



futl^lihs. 



BACCHYLIDES. 

B. C. 450. 



LYRICAL FRAGMENTS. 



Sacchylides was the nephew of Simonides, and 
was bom m the Isle of Cos. He was a writer of 
hymns and odes. Hiero, king of Sicily, is said 
to have esteemed his Pythian odes above those of 
Pindar. Longinus however asks, " Had you rather 
be Bacchylides than Pindar, in lyric poetry; and 
Ion, in tragedy, rather than Sophocles; because 
Bacchylides and Ion are faultless, florid, and ele- 
gantly phrased; while Pindar and Sophocles set 
everything in a flame by the burst of their enthu- 
22 * (267) 
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siasm, but often end absurdly in smoke, and have 
an unhappy fall V The censure mixed with this 
commendation of Sophocles and Pindar seems 
built upon the vulgar notion that all the passages 
in a tragedy or poem should be equally sublime. 
It is somewhere said, that a palace must have its 
passages : a poem, in the same manner, must have 
its inequalities; which are not only unavoidable 
and necessary, but contribute by their relief to the 
effect of the whole. Yet I have heard an entire 
epic poem condemned, without further investiga- 
tion, on the ground, that a single verse was, as it is 
senselessly termed, prosaic. The critical decisions 
of Longinus are not always philosophical ; but his 
judgment of Bacchylides, as a sweet and flowery 
writer, seems to be confirmed by the fragments. 
Ammianus Marcellinus relates that Bacchylides 
was a favourite poet with the emperor Julian. 



BACCHYLIDES. 



ANACREONTIC. 



The goblet's sweet compulsion moves 
The softened mind to melting loves. 
The hope of Venus warms the soul, 
Mingling in Bacchus' gifted bowl ; 
And buoyant lifts in lightest air 
The soaring thoughts of human care. 
Who sips the grape, with single blow 
Lays the city's rampire low ; 
Flushed with the vision of his mind 
He acts the monarch o'er mankind. 
His brightening roofs now gleam on high, 
All burnished gold and ivory : 
Corn-freighted ships from -Egypt's shore 
Waft to his feet the golden ore : 
Thus, while the frenzying draught he sips, 
His heart is bounding to his lips. 

(259) 
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PEACE. 

Peace upon men abundant showers 
Riches of Plenty ; honey-breathing flowers 
Of song ; on sculptured altars rise 
The yellow fires of sacrifice 
From woolly sheep, and oxen's savoury thighs. 
The youths in sports of naked strength re- 
joice, 
Mingle in social feast, and give the flute a 
voice. 
Bound the rings of iron mail 
Their webs the blackening spiders trail; 
And the red rust with eating canker wears 

The two-edged swords, and pointed spears. 
The hollow brazen tubes no longer fill 
The air with clanging echoes shrill : 
Nor soul-embalming slumber flies 
Despoiled from human eyes : 
Slumber, that only can impart 
Soft refreshing to the heart. 
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The streets are burthened with the pleasant noise, 
The trampled feet and busy hum 
Of those, that to the banquets come. 
And fervid hymns are sung by troops of blooming 
boys. 



©allijsftratii^. 



CALLISTRATUS. 

B. a 390. 



ODE ON HARMODIUS. 

English Translators: 
SIB WILLIAM JONES, BLAND. 



Callistratus was a dramatic poet of Athens, 
and the rival of Aristophanes in comedy. He is 
thought to be the author of the national ode, which 
had been strangely ascribed to Alcseus ; who lived 
eighty years before the event winch it commemo- 
rates. This ode is a specimen of the ancient scolia, 
or popular convivial songs, in which the whole 
company joined, in alternate parts; and of which a 

(263) 
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few fragments are preserved by Athenseus, in his 
Deipnosophists, or Banquet of Sages. 

Although the assassination of Hipparchus gave 
the first shock to the Pisistratic ascendancy, it did 
not, at once, annihilate it; nor was Hipparchus 
himself invested with the supreme power ; but his 
brother Hippias, who continued to exercise the 
functions of government, with a rigour unknown 
before, for the space of three years after the murder 
of Hipparchus. The conspirators themselves fell 
in the tumult. At the end of this time, Hippias 
was deposed by the family of Alcmaeon, with the 
aid of the Spartans, and finally retired to the court 
of Darius : and, twenty years after, accompanied 
the Persian invasion, and was present in the battle 
of Marathon. 

The Athenians consecrated the memory of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, by forbidding any citizen 
to bear their names. Statues of brass were erected 
to their honour. These were carried away by 
Xerxes into Persia ; but Alexander recovered them, 
and restored them to Athens. From a passage in 
the ode, it should seem that the minstrel, who sang 
it, held in his hand a sword bound with myrtle : in 
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allusion to the stratagem of the conspirators; who, 
in the branches of myrtle, which they carried in 
the procession of the PanathensDan festival, con- 
cealed their weapons. 
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CALLISTRATUS. 



ODE ON HARMODIUS. 



In myrtles veiled will I the falchion wear ; 

For thus the patriot sword 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bare, 

When they the tyrant's bosom gored ; 
And bade the men of Athens be 
Regenerate in equality. 

Oh beloved Harmodius ! never 
Shall death be thine, who liv'st for ever ! 
Thy shade, as men have told, inherits 
The islands of the blessed spirits ; 
Where deathless live the glorious dead ; 

Achilles fleet of foot, and Diomed. 

In myrtles veiled will I the falchion wear ; 
For thus the patriot sword 

(267) 
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Harmodius and Aristogeiton bare, 

When they the tyrant's bosom gored 
When, in Minerva's festal rite, 
They closed Hipparchus' eyes in night. 

Harmodius' praise, Aristogeiton's name 
Shall bloom on earth with undecaying fame : 

Who, with the myrtle-wreathed sword. 
The tyrant's bosom gored ; 

And bade the men of Athens be 

Regenerate in equality. 



igtttpltflu. 



LYCOPHRON. 

B. C. 304. 



ALEXANDRA, oe CASSANDRA. 

English TransUUor: 
MEEN, in hU "Benuurlm." 



Ltcophron was a native of Ghalcis in Euboea; 
and was one of the seven poets, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of ^gypt, who were formed 
into the poetical constellation of the Pleiads. 
These were Lycophron, Theocritus, Aratus, Ni- 
cander, ApoUonius, Philicus, and Homerus the 
younger. Lycophron died by the wound of an 
23 * (2«9) 
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arrow. Twenty tragedies of his composition are 
lost. 

The prophetical rhapsody of Cassandra pro- 
cured for its author the title of the "tenebrous 
poet ;" and may well be said to consist of " dark 
sayings on the harp." This singular poem is, how- 
ever, the production of decided genius. The sym- 
bolical language and hieroglyphical painting of 
prophecy are well imitated. The troubled ima- 
gination and agonized mind of Cassandra, occa- 
sionally, break forth in a very pathetic manner; 
and the style is bold and splendid. 



LYCOPHRON. 



PROPHECY OF THE DEATH OF HECTOR. 

Now Myrina's turrets o'er 
And along the ocean shore 
Sounds are heard of wailing cries, 
Neighings shrill of war-steeds rise. 
When the tawny wolf* his feet, 
With Thessalian swiftness fleet, 
Springing with impetuous leap. 
Presses on the sandy steep ; 
Hidden fountains gushing round. 
As he stamps the yielding ground. 
Mars, in war-dance famed, hath stood, 
Blowing shrill the trump of blood. 
All the earth, before mine eyes. 
Drear and desolated lies : 
Lances bristle, and in air 
Iron harvests waving glare. 

* AchiUes. 

(271) 
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From the topmost tower I bend ; 
Shrieks the height of air ascend : 
Groans are uttered ; garments torn ; 
Women o'er the slaughters mourn. 
Woe my heart ! to me, to me 
That the heaviest blow will be ; 
That will gnaw my soul to see. 
Lo ! the warlike eagle * come, 
Green of eye, and black of plume : 
Screaming fierce he swooping springs, 
Marks the dust with trailing wings ; f 
Plougher of the furrowed sand, 
Sweeping circles track the land. 
With a mixed and horrid cry. 
See, he snatches him on high ! 
Brother ! to my soul endeared ! 
Nursling, by Apollo reared ! 
Beak and talon keen deface 
All his body's blooming grace : 
Slaughter-dyed, his native wood 
Reddens with the stain of blood. 

* Achilles. f Hii chariot-wheels. 



^^tnxiiu. 



THEOCRITUS. 

B. C. 282. 



IDYLLS. INSCRIPTIONS. 

English Translators: 
OREEOH, FAWES, POLWHELE. 



Theocritus was the son of Praxagoras and 
Philina, and a native of Syracuse. He appears, 
however, to have chiefly resided in ^gypt, under 
the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, whose 
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eulogium he has composed. He addresses one of 
his Idylls to Aratus, probably the author of the 
Phsenomena, with the apparent warmth of friend- 
ship : and, in another, speaks of his friend's love- 
attachments ; which do not place in the purest light 
either the morals of Aratus or his own. It has 
been supposed that Theocritus was strangled by 
order of Hiero, king of Sicily, in revenge for some 
satirical invectives ; but the passage of Ovid, on 
which the supposition rests, mentions only "The 
Syracusan poet;" and it does not follow that this 
was Theocritus. 

The poetry of Theocritus is marked by the 
strength and vivacity of original genius. Every- 
thing is distinct, and peculiar: everything is in- 
dividualized ; and brought strongly and closely to 
the eye and understanding of the reader, so as to 
stamp the impression of reality. His scenes of 
nature, and his men and women, are equally 
striking for circumstance and manners, and may 
equally be described by the epithet picturesque. 
His humour is chiefly shown in the portraiture 
of middle-rank city-life ; where it abounds with 
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strokes of character that are not confined to 
ancient times or national peculiarities, but suit all 
ages and all climates. He is not limited to rustic 
or comic dialogue, or incident, but passes with 
equal facility to refined and elevated subjects ; and 
they, who have heard only of the rusticity of 
Theocritus, will be unexpectedly struck by the 
delicacy of his thoughts, and the richness and ele- 
gance of his fancy. While some have made 
coarseness an objection to Theocritus, others have 
aflfected to talk of his assigning to his goatherds 
sentiments above their station: as if Theocritus 
were not the best judge of the manners of his own 
countrymen. If the allusions to tales of mytho- 
logy be meant, these were, doubtless, familiar 
in the mouths, and current in the improwm 
songs, of the peasants of Sicily. They who, in 
conformity with the mawkish modem theory of 
pastoral, sit in judgment to decide what Idylls are, 
and what are not legitimate pastorals, may be told, 
in the words of Pope on his own pastorals, while 
ironically depreciating theta in comparison of 
those of Philips, to which they are in fact inferior, 
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that if certain Idylls be not pastorals, they are 
something better. But the term Idyll, among 
the Greeks, was miscellaneous and general. It de- 
signated what we style Fugitive Poetry ; and such 
also, among the Latins, are the Eidyllia of Clau- 
dian and Ausonius. Thus, in Theocritus, besides 
the country eclogue, we find, under the title of 
Idyll, the dramatic town-eclogue; the epithala- 
mium; the panegyric; and the tale of heroic 
mythology. The coarse indecency of allusion, in 
some passages, may be objected to with better 
reason : not as unsuitable to that innocence of an 
ideal golden age, which has been foolishly thought 
essential to pastoral ; for the only pastoral,* that 
has either value or intelligible meaning, is, pro- 
perly, a representation of common life rural man- 
ners, and rural scenes, as they are ; but these pas- 
sages are objectionable in every sense. They show 

* The finest specimens of modern pastoral, with which I am ac- 
qnainted, are the poems of "Michael" and "The Brothers" by 
Mr. Wordsworth. They are, on all accounts, so eminently beautiful, 
that it is deeply to be regretted that Mr. Wordsworth did not 
complete a series of pastoral poems, descriptive of scenes from 
mountain life, and illustrative of the rustic habits and affeo. 
tlons. 
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character indeed; but it is character that were 
better hidden : the depraved grossness of manners 
corrupted, and of human nature degenerated. 



VOL. I.— 24 



THEOCRITUS. 



THE GOATHERD. 

I GO to pipe my Amaryllis' praise ; 

My flock of goats upon the mountain strays, 

And Tityrus drives them : let them browze the hill, 

My darling boy ! and lead them to the rill. 

But that white buck beware, in Afric bred, 

For fear he gore thee with his butting head. 

Sweet Amaryllis ! why, no longer laid 
All at thy length, beneath this cave's cool shade, 
Do you not lisp me fondly, as of late. 
Your little love ? or am I, now, your hate ? 
Seem I a flat-nosed Satyr, with long beard, 
Coy damsel ? ah ! thus flouted, scorned, and jeered, 
The noose will surely end me. Look ! for thee 
I bring ten apples, gathered from the tree : 
I pulled them in the very grove where thou 
Didst bid me pull them ; and will strip the bough 

(279) 
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Of Others, when the morrow paints the sky : 
Look on my bosom's aches with melting eye. 
Oh ! would I might become a himmiing bee 
To pierce thy grot, invisible to thee ; 
Creep midst the fillet that thy hair inweaves, 
And whisper through its fern and ivy-leaves ! 
Now know I Love : a cruel God, who pressed 
With sucking lips the lioness's breast ; 
Reared by that mother in some savage wood. 
He thrills my marrow ; he consumes my blood 
Oh gem ! oh soft-eyed maid, of blackest brow. 
Thy clinging arms around thy shepherd throw : 
That he thy pouting lips may closely kiss ; 
E'en in an empty kiss there breathes of bliss. 
You'll force me, piecemeal, the torn wreath to strew, 
Dear Amaryllis ! which I kept for you ; 
Where ivy tendrils green their foliage wind. 
With rose-briar buds, and fragrant parsley twined. 
Oh ! woe is me ! whose destiny is run ! 
Wilt thou not hear me ? why am I undone ? 
Stript of my gaberdine of skins, I'll leap 
From yon high cliff down headlong in the deep, 
Where fisher Olpis eyes the tunny brood ; 
'Twill please thee that I tumbled in the flood, 
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Though scaped my death. When late I sought to 

find 
From the herb long-love^ if my girl were kind, 
I crushed the leaf; no crackling sound replied; 
The leaf beneath my elbow useless dried. 
A fortune-telling crone late held my fee, 
And shook the sieve, and culled the grain for me: 
She told me, I should fall in headlong love ; 
But no return, save slighting scorn, I prove. 
Lo ! a white goat, that teemed with kids, for 

thee 
I keep, which Memnon's daughter begged of me ; 
Brown Erithacis : hers shall be the prize ; 
Since I am mocked in Amaryllis' eyes. 
My right eye leaps ; shall I behold the maid ? 
1*11 sing, reclined beneath this pine-tree shade : 
And she may see me, listening to my chant. 
For sure her bosom is not adamant. 
" Hippomanes, who sought a maid's embrace. 
Dropped apples from his hand, and won the race ; 
How Atalanta looked, by passion moved, 
How madly doated, and how deeply loved ! 
From Othrys' mount the seer Melampus drove 
The herd to Pylos, as the dower of love ; 

24* 
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Thus Bias sped ; and with her graceful charms 
Amphesiboea's mother blessed his arms. 
Did not Adonis, as he fed his sheep, 
Charm lovely Venus on th^ mountain steep ? 
Glowed not her brain, delirious, with his charms. 
Nor, even in death, she loosed him from her arms? 
Envied by me did fair Endymion close 
His eyelids in unchangeable repose ; 
And, oh beloved maid ! with envious eyes 
I view lasion's bridal mysteries ; 
While he, alone of mortals, could obtain 
Celestial joys, denied to ear profane." 

What shooting pangs distract my head : away ! 
Thou carest not : no more I'll trill the lay : 
Here will I stretch my limbs for wolves to eat ; 
This to thy palate were as honey sweet. 
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THE SYRACUSAN GOSSIPS, OR HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 
The Scene ie at Alexandria in Egypt, 

GoRGO. Ho ! is Praxinoe within ? 

EuNOB. Dear Gorgo ! 
How late you are ! she is within. 

Praxinoe. I wonder 
That you are come at last. Quick, Eunoe, bring 
A seat, and place a cushion. 

EuNOB. *Ti8 all right. 
GoRGO. Breath of my body! I have scarce 
escaped 
Alive to you, Praxinoe ; through such crowds 
Of people, and of chariots ! everywhere 
Clattering of shoes, and whisk of soldiers' cloaks. 
And such a weary way ; and you are lodged 
At such a distance ! 

Praxinoe. Why that wise-acre 
Has found me out a den, and not a house. 
At the world's end, for fear we should be neigh- 
bo.urs : 
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My constant plague ; and all for spite and envy 
He thwarts me thus ! 

GoRQO. Mother of Venus ! softly ! 
The little one is by ; speak not so freely 
Of your good husband : Madam, do but look 
How the brat eyes you ! 

Praxinoe. That's a good, brave boy ! 
Pretty Zopyrion ! I*m not speaking, love, 
Of your good dad. 

GoRGO. By Proserpine, the child 
Has scent of it. No, dad is good. 

Praxinoe. That person 
Some time ago, (we'll speak of all as happening 
Some time ago,) he was to bring me rouge. 
And nitre, from a shop ; when home he came 
With salt, forsooth ! an overgrown, long looby ! 
GoRGO. And, troth, my own good man has 
these same pranks ; 
A very sieve for money : yesterday. 
He buys me, at seven drachmas, five old fleeces 
From backs of rotten sheep; as coarse as dogs' 

hair ; 
Such rifi'-rafi"! refuse all, and good for nothing. 
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But come — come ; take your clasped robe, and your 

scarf, 
And let's away to Ptolemy's rich palace 
And see Adonis : there's a stately show, 
I hear, preparing by the queen. 

Praxinoe. Yes, yes ; 
With grand ones, all is grand. Now as you've 

seen 
And heard, do tell me all you've heard and seen. 
For I see nothing. 

GoRGO. Nay, nay, 'tis full time 
That we should e'en be going: they, who've 

leisure. 
Should make the most of holidays. 

Praxinoe. Some water : 
Quick, fetch it, Eunoe: you've grown dainty, 

jade: 
Here; place it, wench: "cats love to sleep on 

cushions :" 
Come; stir yourself : the water: I must wash 
Before I go : see how the dandle brings it ! 
Well, pour away ; soft ! soft ! you pour away, 
Girl ! with a vengeance ! see, you giddy slut ! 
How you have wetted all my robe ! there — ^hold ! 
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Thank Heaven, I*m washed however. Where's the 

key 
Of the great chest ? go, Eunoe, bring it hither. 

GoRGO. Praxinoe, I vow, that robe with clasps 
Becomes you mightily. What might it cost 
When in the piece ? 

Praxinoe. Oh Gorge ! do not ask me ! 
More than two pounds of silver, and the making 
Was near the death of me ! 

GoRGO. 'Tis made, however; 
And to your mind at last. 

Praxinoe. Why, yes, indeed : 
You have well said : it does, I think, become me. 
Now quick my scarf and parasol : stay, girl. 
Set the folds tidy. Child ! I cannot take you ; 
Hobgoblin is abroad ; the horses bite : 
Cry as you may, I will not have you crippled. 
Let's go. Pray, Phrygia ! mind the little one, 
And try divert him. Stop — call in the dog : 
Mind, shut the street-door after us. Good Gods ! 
Here is a crowd ! when we shall pass, or how^ 
I'm quite at my wits' end ! they're thick as 

ants. 
Well — Ptolemy ! thou tread'st thy fathers' steps : 
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His good deeds make a God of him ; and now 
Folk may pass safely in a crowd, without 
Those rogues' tricks, and sly gipsy practices, 
Which cheats and sharpers used to practise on us : 
All rogues alike, playing at fast and loose. 
And hustling for one's money. Dearest Gorgo ! 
What will become of us ? See the king's troopers ! 
Look, look, that chestnut horse rears bolt up- 
right ! 
What a wild furious beast ! run, Eunoe ! run, 
Out of his way ! he'll break his rider's neck. 
I was in luck to leave the child at home ! 

GoRGO. Take heart, Praxinoe : we have past 
them, now ; 
They've gallopped towards the country. 

Praxinoe. Thank my stars ! 
I can take breath again ! a horse and snake 
I never could abide, quite from a girl. 
Come ; make a push : what a throng presses out 
Upon us. 

Gorgo. From the hall, good mother ? 

Old Woman. Ay, 
Good daughter. 

Gorgo. Can we get in easily? 
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Old Woman. The Greeks, sweet wench, got 

Troy, by trying for't ; 
All's got by trying. 

GoRGO. There the old witch goes, 
With her wise saws and soothsayings. These 

women 
Seem to know everything. They'll tell us, how 
Jove kissed his wife. See, see, Praxinoe, 
What crowds about the gate ! 

Praxinoe. My stars ! immense ! 
Here, Gorge, give your hand in mine ; and you, 
Eunoe, hold Eutychis by hers : mind, girl. 
And stick close to her, or you'll sure to be lost : 
Let's all push in, at once : mind, Eunoe, stick 
Close to us : lack-a-day ! there goes my veil ! 
Look, Gorgo ! torn in two ! my dear, good man. 
Heavens bless you, do not tear my scarf as 

well! 

First Man. 'Tis not my fault, dear Madam; 
yet I'll take 
What care I can. 

Praxinoe. How the crowd strive and press ! 
Just like a drove of pigs ! 
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First Man. Take heart, dear Madam ! 
We're in, and safe at last. 

Praxinob. And so, good Sir, 
May you be safe and sound, the longest day 
Tou have to live. A good, kind gentleman ! 
To take such care of us. Ah ! Eunoe's squeezed ! 
Force your way, wench ! now push ! that's bravely 

done. 
Now we're all in ; as said the bridegroom tucked 
In bed with his young wife. 

GrORGO. Praxinoe, here ! 
Look at this tapestry, first : how finely woven ! 
How elegant! you'd think the Gods had woven 
it! 
Praxinoe. Holy Minerva ! how these weavers 
work ! 
See, how like painters they have wrought the 

hangings 
With pictures large as life ! how natural 
They stand out ; and how natural they move 
Upon the wall ! they look alive, not woven. 
Well! man, it must be owned, is a wise crea- 
ture. 
Ah I there he is ! Adonis ! wonderful I 
VOL. I. — 25 
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All on a couch of silver ! see, the down 
Seems peeping on his chin ! oh sweet Adonis ! 
They say, he's loved in hell. 

Second Man. Be quiet, hussies ! 
Stop that eternal clack. You prate, and prate. 
Like two caged turtles, with that broad splay 

brogue. 
QoRGO. My goodness ! who's this fellow ? prate 

or not. 
What is it. Sir, to you ? You quite mistake 
Your persons, I believe. None of your airs 
To us. Belike you think you may talk big 
To Syracusans ; but we'd have you know. 
We are from Corinth, Sir : of the same blood 
As was Bellerophon : our dialect 
Peloponnesian : let the Dorians speak 
The Doric brogue; 'tis none of ours, believe 

me. 
Praxinob. Sweet Proserpine! I'd send the 

fellow packing 
That dared crow over me : unless, indeed, 
My husband : you may threaten. Sir ; but I 
Will not be cuffed, depend on't, 

GoRGO. Hush ! Praxinoe ; 
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The Grecian woman's daughter's going to sing 

About Adonis : she that sings so finely : 

In plaintive airs, they say, she rivals Sper- 

chis: 
Her song will be most charming ; that I know ; 
Now, watch her die-away soft look ; she'll sing. 

GREEK GIRL 9ing%. 

Oh Venus ! swimming all in gold ! oh queen, 
That lov'st the Golgian groves, Idalia's green ! 
And steep, o'er-hanging Eryx' mountain scene ! 
In the twelfth moon the Hours, soft-footed, glide. 
And bring, from Acheron's perennial tide. 
Thy own Adonis : slow the Hours may roam, 
Yet come with blessings, when at last they 

come. 
Oh daughter of Dione ! thou hast given 
To Berenice charms that bloom of Heaven ; 
Poured dews ambrosial in her mortal breast. 
And bid her live, among immortals blest. 
Arsinoe now, her grateful daughter, fair 
As Helen' self, repays thee for thy care. 
Oh graced with many names ! with many shrines ! 
Decked by her hands thy own Adonis shines. 
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For him each tree the season's fruitage sheds ; 

From silver baskets breathe the garden beds ; 

Vases of gold drop Syrian unguents round ; 

And cakes of snowy meal with flowers are crown- 
ed; 

Smooth-kneaded on the board, with female toil, 

Of luscious honey, and of liquid oil. 

Here birds and reptiles haunt ; while anise weaves 

Its green festoons, and bowers them in its leaves. 

Small Cupids, perched like nightingales on high, 

Vault midst the boughs, and, poised, their pinions 
try. 

Oh ebony ! oh gold ! and ivory white ! 

Oh eagles, bearing, in your upward flight, 

The youthful cup-bearer of Jove ! behold. 

Softer than sleep, the purple carpets rolled ; 

The weaver of Miletus this might say, 

This tribute might the Samian shepherd pay. 

For the soft pair behold the couches spread ; 

Here Venus, there Adonis gilds the bed ; 

Adonis, with his rose-tipped arms, now seen 

In bridegroom bloominess of fair eighteen ; 

His ruddy lips just ripening into bliss, 

Impressing smooth the soft and beardless kiss. 
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Then now let Venus with her bridegroom woo ; 

But throngs of maidens, with the morning dew, 

Shall to the frothy waves his image bear. 

With trailing vestures and dishevelled hair ; 

•And thus begin the song, with bosoms bare : 

" Thou passest, dear Adonis ! to and fro 

To the upper stream, from Acheron below : 

No other demi-god has thus returned ; 

Atrides ; Ajax, that with madness burned ; 

Hector, of Priam's sons the proudest joy ; 

Patroclus ; Pyrrhus, who subverted Troy ; 

Deucalion's race ; or Lapithse of old ; 

Or Pelops' flower; or those, of stern Pelasgian 
mould : 

Still smile, Adonis ! bless each future year ! 

Thou kind appearest now; thus ever kind ap- 
pear !" 

GoRGO. You'll own, Praxinoe, that a woman, too, 
Is a wise creature. What a blessed lady ! 
What knowledge is within that little head ! 
And so sweet-voiced too ! but 'tis time for home. 
My good man has not dined: you know his 
temper ; 
25* 
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So cross and choleric! I'd not hare you meet 

him, 
Ere he has stayed his stomach. Dear Adonis ! 
Now fare thee well ! joy go with thy procession ! 
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EPITHALAMIUM OF HELEN. 

In Sparta once the nuptial chorus flowed, 
Where Menelaus, yellow-haired, abode : 
Twelve virgins, noblest of the city, there 
Braided with blooming hyacinth their hair : 
The pride of all the Spartan maids were they, 
Who to the painted chamber raised the lay. 
When Atreus' younger son the damsel bore. 
The bride, dear Helen, and had closed the door ; 
They in one strain brake sweetly forth ; and beat 
Lightly the ground with intertwining feet. 
The mansion echoed from its roofs around 
The wedding song, with hymeneal sound : 
" Dost thou, dear bridegroom ! to thy chamber flee 
In twilight eve, and weary bows thy knee ? 
Slumber thy eyelids ? art thou bathed in wine. 
That, early thus, thy limbs in rest recline ? 
Thou might'st have rested at more timely hour, 
And left the virgin in her mother's bower. 
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To sport, a maiden with her fellow maids, 

Till day-break glimmered through the twilight 

shades. 
For thine at eve, at morn, her bridal charms, 
And gliding years shall find her in thine arms. 
Oh happy bridegroom ! when thy feet had stood 
On Spartan soil, where rival princes wooed ; 
Some sneeze, well-omened, met thee on thy way, 
The blest assurance of this blissful day. 
Rival to thee no demi-god may prove, 
Whose bride's great father is Saturnian Jove : 
Jove's beauteous daughter now reclines with thee, 
And rests beneath the self-same canopy. 
Like her, no Grecian damsel treads on earth. 
And great, if like herself, shall prove her infant 

birth. 
Full three-score girls, in sportive flight we stray- 
ed, 
Like youths anointing, where along the glade 
The baths of cool Eurotas limpid played. 
But none, of all, with Helen might compare. 
Nor one seemed faultless of the fairest fair. 
As morn, with vermeil visage, looks from high, 
When solemn night has vanished suddenly ; 
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When winter melts, and frees the frozen hours, 
And spring's green bough is gemmed with silvery 

flowers : 
So bloomed the virgin Helen in our eyes. 
With full voluptuous limbs, and towering size : 
In shape, in height, in stately presence fair, 
Strait as a furrow gliding from the share ; 
A cypress of the gardens, spiring high, 
A courser in the cars of Thessaly. 
So rose-complexioned Helen charmed the sight ; 
Our Sparta's grace, our glory, and delight. 
None with such art, the basket at her side, 
The needle's picturing threads, inventive, plied : 
So crossed the woof: the sliding shuttle threw; 
And wove the web in variegated hue. 
Or when across the lyre her hand she flings, 
And Pallas, broad of breast, or Dian sings : 
None in the minstrel's craft with Helen vies, 
And all the Loves are laughing in her eyes. 
Oh fair ! oh graceful damsel ! but thy name 
Is now a matron's, and no more the same. 
We, by the dawnlight's blush, in bounding 

speed 
Will print the verdure of the leafy mead : 
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And, in remembrance of our Helen, wreathe 
Chaplets of dewy flowers, that fragrant breathe ; 
And long for thee, as longs the yeanling lamb 
To drain the milky nectar of its dam. 
We, first, a crown of creeping lotus twine. 
And on a shadowy plane suspend, as thine ; 
We, first, beneath the shadowy plane distil 
From silver vase the balsam's liquid rill ; 
Graved on the bark the passenger shall see. 
Adore me, Traveller ! I am Helen's tree ! 
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THE YOUNG HERCULES. 

It chanced upon a time, when Hercules 
Was ten months old, him with his brother-twin, 
The younger by a night, when freshly bathed. 
And suckled full with milk, Alcmena placed 
Within the brazen shield Amphitryon stripped 
From Pteleraus, when he fell in fight. 
Then the fair woman, touching with her hand 
The head of both the infants, whispered thus : 
" Sleep, oh my boys ! a gentle sleep : the sleep 
That wakes again : sleep, sweetest souls ! dear twins ! 
Sleep, happy brothers ! happy till the dawn !" 
She spoke, and rocked the ample shield; and 
them 
Sleep overcame. But, when in middle night 
The Bear turned westering, near Orion's star, 
And he his shoulder broad displayed in heaven, 
Then, brooding many mischiefs, Juno sent 
Two heinous monsters : rustling, as they rolled, 
On azure spires, they, 'twixt the hollow chinks 
Of the wide mansion's gate-posts, glided in 



\ 
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Athwart the threshold, goaded by her threats, 
There to devour the infant Hercules. 
They, grovelling on the earth, still rolled along 
On their blood-pampered bellies : as they went, 
They shot a flame malignant from their eyes. 
And dropped a poisonous foam. But when they 

came 
Close nigh the babes, with forky-quivering tongues 
Licking their gaping jaws, both waked at once ; 
Alcmena's darling children ; both, at once, 
Sprang up awake ; for they were in the eye 
Of all-o'erseeing Jove : and sudden light 
Flashed through the chamber. One shiieked out 

aloud, 
Feeling the noxious snakes, that slippery crept 
Within the hollow buckler's rim, and scared 
At their grim fangs : so struggling with his feet 
He discomposed the soft and woollen cloak. 
And spurned it loose from off him, and was fain 
To fly. The other faced them full, and seized 
With straining grasp, and bound them hard in 

knots. 
Squeezing the serpents' necks, abhorred of heaven, 
Where lurked the heinous poison. They their spirecf 
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Coiled round the later born and sucking babe, 
Who ne'er with tears had wet his nurse's breast ; 
And loosed again their writhing folds, and shrank 
With agonizing scales, and strove to slip 
From the constraining knot. Alcmena heard 
The tumult, and, first waking, sudden cried : 
" Rise, my Amphitryo ; for a shivering fear 
Seizes upon me : rise ; nor wait to bind 
The sandals on thy feet. Dost thou not hear 
Our youngest son, how loud his cries ? and lo ! 
Discern'st thou not, that in untimely night 
The walls are visible, as in the shine 
Of the clear morning ? something, husband dear ! 
Something of strange and of miraculous 
Is now within our dwelling: yea, even now." 

She said ; and he, complying with his spouse, 
Descended from the bed, and reached his hand 
To grasp in haste his high-wrought sword, that still 
Close at the cedar-framfed couch's head. 
Hung on a nail : he snatched the twisted thong. 
And, with his left-hand, drew the scabbard off 
Framed of the lote-tree. Suddenly again 
The chamber sank in gloom : then loud he called 
The menials, breathing hard in slumbers deep : 

VOL. I.— 26 
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^^ Snatch quick a bommg firebrand from the hearth. 
My servants ! — ^haste, unbar your doors, and rise, 
My trusty serrants I** so he called aloud ; 
And straight the menials came, each in his hand 
A flaming torch ; and all the house was filled 
With the wide-hastenmg throng. They, when they 

saw 
The little Hercules, who firmly grasped 
The two huge serpents in his straining hands, 
Shrieked out: but he stretched in Amphitryon's 

view 
The gasping snakes ; and, in his joy, leaped up 
Like a young child ; and laughingly before 
I lis father's feet cast the fell monsters down. 
Lethargic now in death. Alcmena laid 
The froward Iphicles upon her breast ; 
The whilst Amphitryo placed the other babe 
Beneath the fleecy cloak : and sought again 
The bed, which he had left, and broken sleep. 
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INSCRIPTION. 

A VOW TO PBIAPU8. 

Oh goatherd ! wind adown that village road, 
Where oaks are growing. Thou wilt find beyond 
A new-carved fig-tree image. Though three-legged, 
Barked with rough rind, and ear-less, know, the 

God, 
Genial Priapus, speeds the soft designs 
Of Venus. He is circled, where he stands. 
With a fair chapel ; and a running brook. 
As clear it sparkles from the rock, looks green 
With myrtles, bays, and aromatic boughs 
Of cypress-trees ; and there a branchy vine 
Spreads broad its clusters. Blackbirds of the spring 
Re-echo shrill their varied whistling pipe ; 
And tawny nightingales, perched opposite. 
Strain their sweet throats, with soft, low-gurgled 

tone. 
Sit, therefore, in that spot ; and pray the God, 
Gracious Priapus, that I might abhor 
The love for Daphne. Promise at my hand 
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A goodly kid ; but, if he still deny, 
Three victims I devote in sacrifice ; 
A heifer, and a shagged goat, and lamb 
Fed in the stall ; and may the God be kind ! 



[ratui 



ARATUS. 

B. C. 277. 



PHJENOMENA. 

English Translator: 
JABEZ HUaSBS. 



Aratus was a native of Soli, a town on the sea- 
coast of Cilicia, in the Lesser Asia. He was edu- 
cated under Dionysius Heracleotes, the stoic philo- 
sopher. His learning acquired him the patronage 
of Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedon, who 
appointed him his physician. He was intimate with 
Theocritus. Exclusive of his astronomical poem, 
he wrote hymns, inscriptions, and other pieces, now 
lost. 
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The poem of Aratus was in great esteem, both 
with the Greeks and Romans ; and was translated 
into Latin by the celebrated Germanicus, and by 
Cicero; some of whose version is extant in his 
works. It is perfectly simple and inartificial ; con- 
taining little more than a description of the con- 
stellations, as they are painted on the celestial globe ; 
and of the several appearances of the moon and 
stars, as indicative of atmospheric changes : though, 
where he digresses to general nature, and in parti- 
cular to the instincts of animals, he displays, not 
merely accurate observation, but that faculty of 
colouring objects which is peculiar to the true poet ; 
and we find that Virgil has availed himself of these 
passages with his usual discernment of excellence. 
Aratus is quoted by St. Paul, in his oration to the 
Athenians on Mars*s hill: Acts xvii. 28. "For in 
him we live, and move, and have our being; (as 
certain also of your own poets have said;) for we 
are also his offspring." 



ARATUS. 



PROEM TO THE PHENOMENA. 

From Jove begin my song ; nor ever be 

The name unuttered :. all are full of thee ; 

The ways, and haunts of men ; the havens, and the 

sea. 
On thee our being hangs ; in thee we move ; 
All are thy offspring, and the seed of Jove. 
Benevolent, he warns mankind to good, 
Urges to toil, and prompts the hope of food. 
He shows when best the yielding globe will bear 
The goaded oxen, and the cleaving share. 
He shows what seasons smile, to delve the plain, 
To set the plant, or sow the scattered grain. 
'Twas he, that placed those glittering signs on high, 
Those stars, dispersed throughout the circling sky ; 
From these the seasons and the times appear, 
The labours, and the harvests of the year. 
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Hence men to him their thankftil homage raise, 
Him, iBrst and last, their theme of joy and praise. 
Hail, Father ! wondrous ! whence all blessings 

spring ! 
Thyself the source of every living thing ! 
Oh of mellifluous voice ! ye Muses, hear ! 
And, if my prayer may win your gracious ear, 
Your inspiration, all ye Muses, bring, 
And aid my numbers, while the stars I sing. 
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PROGNOSTICS OF WEATHER. 

Be this the sign of wind : with rolling sweep 
High swells the sea ; long roarings echo deep 
From billow-breaking rocks ; shores murmur shrill, 
Though calm from storm, and howls the topmost 

hill. 
The heron with unsteady motion flies, 
And shoreward hastes, with loud and piercing cries ; 
Borne o'er the deep, his flapping pinions sail, 
While air is ruflSed by the rising gale. 
The coots, that wing through air serene their way, 
'Gainst coming winds condense their close array. 
The diving cormorants and wild-ducks stand. 
And shake their dripping pinions on the sand : 
And oft, a sudden cloud is seen to spread. 
With lengthening shadow, o'er the mountain's 

head. 
By downy-blossomed plants, dishevelled-strown, 
And hoary thistles' tops, is wind foreshown : 
When, those behind impelling those before. 
On the still sea they slowly float to shore. 
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Watch summer thunders break, or lightnings fly, 
Wind threatens from that quarter of the sky ; 
And, where the shooting stars, in gloomy night, 
Draw through the heavens a track of snowy light. 
Expect the coming wind : but, if in air 
The meteors cross, shot headlong here and there. 
From various points observe the winds arise, 
And thwarting blasts blow diverse from the skies. 
When lightnings in the North and South appear. 
And East, and West, the mariner should fear 
Torrents of air, and foamings of the main ; 
These numerous lightnings flash o*er floods of 

rain. 
And oft, when showers are threatening from on 

The clouds, like fleeces, hang beneath the sky : 
Girding heaven's arch, a double rainbow bends, 
Or, round some star, a blackening haze extends. 
The birds of marsh, or sea, insatiate lave. 
And deeply plunge, with longings for the wave. 
Swift o'er the pool the fluttering swallows rove. 
And beat their breasts the ruflSed lake above. 
Hoarse croak the fathers of the reptile brood, 
Of gliding water-snakes the fearful food : 
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At break of day, the desert-haunting owl 

Lengthens from far her solitary howl : 

The clamouring crow is perched, where high the 

shore 
With jutting cliff o'erhangs the ocean roar ; 
Or with dipped head the river-wave divides, 
Dives whole-immersed, or cawing skims the tides. 
Nor less the herds for coming rain prepare, 
And sky-ward look, and snuff the showery air. 
On walls the slimy-creeping snails abound. 
And earth-worms trail their length, the entrails of 

the ground ; 
The cock's young brood ply oft the pluming bill, 
And chirp, as drops from eaves on tinkling drops 

distil. 



CALLIMACHUS. 

B. C. 256. 



HYMNS. INSCRIPTIONS. 

English Translators: 
DODD, TYTLER. 



Callimachus was the son of Battus and Mesatma, 
and was bom at Cyrene, a city of Africa. He 
taught letters at Alexandria, and was the preceptor 
of Apollonius Rhodius; with whom he was after- 
wards at variance, and whom he satirized in a 
poem called Ibis, or the Stork : which is now lost, 
but which is imitated by Ovid. He was keeper of 
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the Alexandrian library, under Ptolemy Philadel- 
phos, and his son, Ptolemy Euergetes. Berenice, 
queen of the latter, having consecrated her hair in 
the temple of Venus, and the astronomers having 
flattered her by placing it among the constella- 
tions, Callimachus wrote a complimentary elegy 
on the occasion: which is known to us only by 
the Latin imitation of Catullus. He produced a 
variety of works ; and wrote poems on celebrated 
historical characters, on stories of mythology, and 
subjects of natural history: exclusive of elegies, 
and dramas. Of all these numerous pieces we have 
only a few hymns and inscriptions. 

Callimachus exhibits that pure and nervous sim- 
plicity, which is so remarkable in the Grecian 
poetry. His cast of thought is elevated and 
solemn. We are struck by the spirited enthusiasm 
of his manner ; the richness and expansion of his 
imagination ; the freshness of his painting, and the 
pomp of his imagery. 



CALLIMACHUS. 



HYMN ON THE BATH OF MINERVA. 

Come, all ye virgins of the bath ! come forth, 
Ye handmaids of Minerva ! for I hear 
The neighings of the sacred steeds : e'en now 
The Goddess is at hand. Haste, hasten forth, 
Maids of the yellow locks, Pelasgian maids ! 
Ne'er does Minerva lave her ample limbs. 
Till from the loins of those her smoking steeds 
She cleanse the dust away ; nor yet returns, 
Her weapons all with dust and gore defiled. 
From slaughter of that impious, earth-born brood ; 
But first, at distance, loosens from the car 
Her coursers' necks, and bathes in ocean's waves 
Their dropping sweat, and from their bitted mouths 
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Clears the coagulated foam away. 
Go forth, Achaean maids ! nor let your hands — 
(I hear the rattling sound of ringing wheels) 
Let not your hands bear ointments, nor the vase 
Of alabaster : Pallas takes not joy 
In mingled ointments. Nor the mirror bring. 
For still Minerva's brow is beautiful. 
Nor yet, when Paris on the mount of Ide, 
Sate, arbiter of beauty, did she look 
Upon the polished brass ; nor on the stream 
Of Simois, in transparent dimples rolled ; 
Nor Juno sought the mirror, nor the stream : 
While Venus took the polished brass, and gazed, 
Arranging, o'er and o'er, the self-same locks. 
But Pallas, nimbly running in her speed. 
Compassed a circuit, like the racing youths. 
Twin-stars of Sparta, on Eurotas' banks, 
Pollux and Castor. Then with practised art, 
Her limbs anointed with the fragrant oil 
Of her own olive-yards. Oh virgin ! then 
The colour of the morning flushed once more 
Thy cheeks ; the hue, that blushes on the rose, 
Or tints the peach. Now, now that manlier oil 
Bring hither, maidens ! such as Castor used, 
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And Hercules ; and bring a golden comb, 

That she may draw her lengthening tresses down, 

And smooth her glossy hair. Come, Goddess, 

forth! 
A pleasing band awaits thee : virgins sprung 
From great Acestor's tribe. To thee the shield 
Of Diomed is borne in customed rite. 
Which thy loved priest, Eumedes, taught of yore. 
He, when the plotting multitude devised 
The stratagems of death, fled, clasping close 
Thy hallowed image : to the Crean mount 
He fled, and placed it on the steepy rocks. 
Named thence, Palladian. Come, Minerva, forth ! 
City-destroyer ! golden-helmed ! who lov'st 
The din of neighing steeds, and clashing shields ! 
This day, ye water-bearing damsels, draw 
From fountains only, and forbear the streams : 
This day, ye handmaids, dip your urns in springs 
Of Physid^a, or the limpid well 
Of Anymone : for from mountains green 
With pasture shall the Inachian river roll 
A goodly bath for Pallas ; mingling gold. 
And flowerets, with its waters. But beware, 
Pelasgian ! lest thy undesigning glance 

27* 
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Surprise the queen Minerva. He that views 
The naked form of Pallas, with last look 
Hatli seen the towers of Argos. Come then forth, 
August Minerva ! I meantime address 
These, thy fair maids, in legendary lore ; 
Not from myself; for others sang the tale. 
Maidens ! in times of old, Minerva loved 
A fair companion with exceeding love, 
The mother of Tiresias; nor apart 
Lived tliey a moment. Whether she her steeds 
Drove to the Thespians old, or musky groves 
Of Coroniea, and Curalius' banks. 
That pmoke with fragrant altars, or approached 
To IFaliartus, and Boeotia*s fields; 
Still in the chariot by her side she placed 
Tlie n^^mph Chariclo ; nor the prattlings sweet, 
Nor dances of the nymphs, to her were sweet, 
Unless Chariclo spoke, or led the dance. 
Yet for the nymph Chariclo was reserved 
A store of tears ; for her, the favoured nymph. 
The pleasing partner of Minerva's hours. 
For once, on Helicon, they loosed the clasps. 
That held their flowing robes, and bathed their 
limbs 
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In Hippocrene, that, beauteous, glided by ; 

While noonday stillness wrapped the mountain 

round. 
Both laved together ; 'twas the time of noon ; 
And deep the stilly silence of the mount. 
When, with his dogs of chase, Tiresias trod 
That sacred haunt. The darkening down just 

bloomed 
Upon his cheek. With thirst unutterable 
Panting, he sought that fountain's gushing stream. 
Unhappy; and, involuntary, saw 
What mortal eyes, not blameless, may behold. 
Minerva, though incensed, thus pitying spoke : 
" Who to this luckless spot conducted thee, 
Oh son of Everus ? who sightless hence 
Must needs depart !*' she said, and darkness fell 
On the youth's eyes, astonished where he stood : 
A shooting anguish all his nerves benumbed. 
And consternation chained his murmuring tongue. 
Then shrieked the nymph : " What, Goddess, hast 

thou done 
To this my child ? are these the tender acts 
Of Goddesses ? thou hast bereaved of eyes 
My son. Oh miserable child ! thy gaze 
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Has glanced upon the bosom and the shape 
Of Pallas ; but the sun thou must behold 
No more. Oh miserable me ! oh shades 
Of Helicon ! oh mountain, that my steps 
Shall ne*er again ascend ! for small offence 
Monstrous atonement ! thou art well repaid 
For some few straggling goats and hunted deer 
With my son's eyes!*' the nymph then folded 

close, 
With both her arms, her son so dearly loved ; 
And uttered lamentation, with shrill voice. 
And plaintive, like the mother nightingale. 
The Goddess felt compassion for the nymph, 
The partner of her soul, and softly said : 
" Retract, divinest woman ! what thy rage. 
Erring, has uttered. 'Tis not I, that smite 
Thy son with blindness. Pallas hath no joy 
To rob from youths the lustre of their eyes. 
The laws of Saturn this decree. Whoe'er 
Looks on a being of immortal race. 
Unless the willing God consent, must look. 
Thus, at his peril, and atoning pay 
The dreadful penalty. This act of fate, 
Divinest woman ! may not be recalled. 
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So spun the Destinies his mortal thread, 

When thou didst bear him. Son of Everus ! 

Take then thy portion. But, what hecatcombs 

Shall Aristseus and Autonoe, 

Hereafter, on the smoking altars lay. 

So that the youth Actseon, their sad son, 

Might be but blind, like thee! for know that 

youth 
Shall join the great Diana in the chase ; 
Yet, not the chase, nor darts in common thrown, 
Shall save him ; when his undesigning glance 
Discerns the goddess in her loveliness 
Amidst the bath. His own unconscious dogs 
Shall tear their master, and his mother cull 
His scattered bones, wild-wandering through the 

woods. 
That mother, nymph! shall call thee blest, who 

now 
Receivest from the mount thy sightless son. 
Oh weep no more, companion ! for thy sake 
I yet have ample recompense in store 
For this thy son. Behold ! I bid him rise 
A prophet: far o'er every seer renowned 
To future ages. He shall read the flights 
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Of birds, and know whatever on the wing 

Hovers anspicions, or ill-omened flies, 

Or void of auspice. Mai^ oracles 

To the Boeotians shall his tongue reveal ; 

To Cadmus, and the great Labdacian tribe. 

I will endow him with a mighty staff, 

To guide his steps aright ; and I will give 

A lengthened boundary to his mortal life ; 

And, when he dies, he only midst the dead. 

Shall dwell inspired, and honoured by that king 

Wlio rules the shadowy people of the grave." 

She spoke, and gave the nod ; what Pallas wills 
Is sure : in her, of all his daughters, Jove 
Bade all the glories of her father shine. 
Maids of the bath ! no mother brought her forth; 
Sprung from the head of Jove. Whatever the head 
Of Jove, inclining, ratifies, the same 
Stands firm ; and thus his daughter's nod is fate. 

She comes ! in very truth, Minerva comes ! 
Receive the Goddess, damsels ! ye, whose hearts,' 
With tender ties, your native Argos binds, 
Receive the Goddess ! with exulting hails. 
With vows, and shouts. Hail, goddess! oh pro- 
tect 
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Inachian Argos ! hail ! and, when thou turn'st 
Thy coursers hence, or hitherward again 
Guidest thy chariot-wheels, oh ! still preserve 
The fortunes of the race from Danaus sprung ! 



[pultew Hute. 



APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 

B. C. 246. 



THE ARGONAUTICS. 

English Translators: 
EKINS, FAWEES, FRESTON. 



Apollonius was a native of Naucratis in Egypt, 
and resided at Alexandria: but migrated to 
Rhodes ; where he opened a school of rhetoric, and 
where he recited in public his poem on the 
Argonauts ; which was rewarded by the Rhodians 
with the freedom of their city. Hence he acquired 
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the surname of Rhodius. He was recalled by 
Ptolemy Eaergetes, and succeeded Callimachus, 
as keeper of the Alexandrian library. He wrote 
treatises on the "Origin of Alexandria," and 
on "Cnidos;" and other works, which are lost. 
It is said that he was buried in the same monument 
as his master Gallimachus, whom he is accused 
of having treated with ingratitude, and who 
revenged himself in a poem of invectives. But 
we have only the evidence of the Satire (at all 
times a suspicious kind of testimony) for the fact ; 
and it is quite as likely that the one was jealous 
of the rising poet, as that the other was un- 
grateful. 

It has been the singular fate of ApoUonius to be 
secretly copied and openly neglected. Quintilian 
is evidently prejudiced by a Roman partiality ; as 
he gives him the cold praise of "an equable 
middle style," and warmly extols Valerius Flaccus, 
his imitator, or rather translator. Longinus in- 
quires, " Because ApoUonius never falls, would you 
rather be ApoUonius than Homer ?" But to affirm 
that ApoUonius never rises, which is the obvious 
inference from this passage, were to betray an 
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absolute indifference to all but one particular kind 
of poetry. If the sublime be the characteristic 
of Homer, the romantic is that of Apollonius; and 
in nature and tenderness he needs not shun a 
comparison even with Homer. No poet has ever 
excelled the Rhodian in the refined display of 
female character ; in the gay amenities, the modest 
reserves, the delicate artifices, the conflicting un- 
certainties, and the poignant sensibilities of female 
love. Dido is but a feeble copy of the interesting 
and impassioned Medea. Elegance of style, pic- 
turesqueness of imagery, delicacy of imagination, 
Apollonius Rhodius may at least dispute with 
Virgil; and he possesses also that fresh and 
vigorous simplicity which may be said to be almost 
peculiar to the poets of Greece. Yet Homer and 
Virgil are inseparably coupled together ; and Apol- 
lonius, the model of the latter, and incontestably 
his superior in the noble faculty of invention, is 
scarcely mentioned but in incidental allusion, as to 
an obsolete and indifferent poet. 
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SAILING OF THE ARGO. 



Now, when the morning, with her shining eyes, 
Looked forth on Pelion*8 lofty crags, and far 
The verge serene of Ocean, rippling, dashed 
With sound of beating waves, as the fresh wind 
Ruffled the sea ; then Tiphys waked and roused 
His friends, to climb the deck, and set their oars : 
Then with wild din the Pegasaean bay 
Re-echoed ; and instinctive sounds arose 
From Pelian Argo, hastening to depart : 
For Pallas, from Dodona's vocal oaks, 
Had in the k«el infixed a sacred beam. 
They climbed the benches in their ordered ranks : 
Each rower's seat disposed by lot, and sate 
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In fair array, their weapons ranged beside ; 

Ancseus in the midst ; and in his strength, 

Huge Hercules ; his club beside him leaned : 

Beneath his feet sank down the hollow keel. 

Then were the oars outstretched, and the sweet wine 

Was poured upon the surface of the sea ; 

And Jason turned his eyes, that swam with tears, 

From his dear country's shores. As youths, that form 

The dances of Apollo, midst the groves 

Of Delphos, or in Delos* isle, or near 

Ismenus* wave, and to the chiming harp 

With rapid feet, elastic, strike the ground 

Circling his altar ; so to Orpheus* lyre 

They smote the turbid billows of the sea 

With cadenced oars. The ruffling surges dashed ; 

The dark brine leaped in foam from side to side ; 

Deep-murmuring to the strong impetuous strokes 

From men of might. As on the galley rowed. 

Their armour glittered in the sun like fire : 

The wave's long track frothed whitening, and a path 

Of foam appeared through the green watery plain ; 

And on that day leaned all the Gods from heaven 

To look upon the ship, and see the strength 

Of demi-gods, who there with valour high 
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Travelled the deep : and from high Pelion's tops 
The Nymphs gazed wondering down ; and saw the 

work 
Of Pallas, and the heroic chiefs themselves 
Firm brandishing their oars with grasping hands. 
Chiron himself from the high mountain's head 
Came down beside the sea, and dipped his feet 
In the shore's billowy foam : with many a sign 
Waving his ponderous hand, and bidding them. 
With acclamation, happily return. 
His spouse beside him stood ; and in her arms 
Dandled the babe of Peleus : showing him 
To his dear father. They, now, left behind 
The shore-encircled bay, by Tiphys' skill 
And prudence ; who with art still held his hand 
On the smooth rudder, guiding it secure. 
Then in the socket the reared mast they fixed ; 
And stretched the cordage, bound from side to side. 
Then spread the sails, and to the topmast strained : 
The wind fell whistling in their folds. Then fast 
Upon the decks they braced the tightened ropes 
To cramps of wood ; and, calmly gliding, passed 
Beyond Tisseum's promontory crag. 
Long stretching into ocean. Then with voice 
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And harp imager's son tnned smooth the lay 

To high-bom Dian, guardian of the ship, 

Who rules the mountain beacons of the sea, 

Protector of lolchos. From the deep 

The fishes upward sprang ; the small and Tast 

Of all the scaly tribe leaped from beneath 

In bounds, and followed through the liquid track. 

As when the innumerable sheep, now full 

Of pasture, follow on their leader's steps 

Back to the sheep-fold : he before them walks. 

Tuning on shrilling pipe a rustic lay ; 

So followed they, while fresher blew the gale. 
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PASSION OF MEDEA. 

Amidst them all, the son of JEson, chief, 
Shone forth divinely in his comeliness. 
And graces of his form. On him the maid 
Held still her eyes askance, and gazed him o*er 
Through her transparent-glistening veil; while 

grief 
Consumed her heart. Her mind, as in a dream, 
Slid stealthily away, and hovering hung 
On his departing footsteps. Sorrowing they 
Went from the palace forth. Chalciope, 
Dreading iEetes* anger, hastening passed 
Within her secret chamber, with her sons : 
And thus Medea went, her soul absorbed 
In many musings, such as love incites, 
Thoughts of deep care. Now all remembered 

things 
In apparition rose before her eyes : 
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What was his aspect ; what the rohe he wore ; 
What words he uttered ; in what posture placed 
He on the couch reclined ; and with what air 
He from the porch passed forth. Then red the 

blush 
Burned on her cheek; while in her soul ghe 

thought 
No other man existed like to him : 
His voice was murmuring in her ears, and all 
The charming words he uttered. Now, disturbed, 
She trembled for his life ; lest the fierce bulls, 
Or lest -^etes should, himself, destroy 
The man she loved : and she bewailed him now 
As if already dead ; and down her cheek, 
In deep commiseration, the soft tear 
Flowed anxiously. With piercing tone of grief 
Her voice found utterance: "Why, unhappy 

one! 
Am I thus wretched ? what concerns it me. 
Whether this paragon of heroes die 
The death, or flee discomfited ? And yet 
He should unharmed depart. Dread Hecate ! 
Be it thy pleasure ! let him homeward pass. 
And scape his threatened fate : or if his fate 
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Beneath the bulls have destined him to fall, 
First let him know, that in his wretched end 
Medea does not glory." So disturbed 
Mused the sad virgin in her anguished thoughts. 

/ 
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DELIBERATION OF MEDEA, ON HER PROMISE TO 
JASON. 



Night then brought darkness o'er the earth: at 

sea 
The mariners their eyes from shipboard raised, 
Fixed on the star Orion, and the Bear. 
The traveller and the keeper of the gate 
Rocked with desire of sleep ; and slumber now 
Fell heavy on some mother, who had wept 
Her children in the grave. No bay of dogs, 
No noise of tumult stirred the city streets ; 
All hushed in stillest darkness. But sweet sleep 
Soothed not Medea. Many a busy thought. 
For love of Jason, strained her wakeful eyes. 
She feared the bulls, by whose o'er-mastering 

strength 
He, on the battle-field, must haply meet 
Dishonourable death. With feverous throbs 
The heart within her bosom restless heaved. 
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As when the glitter of the sun, that springs 
From water, in some caldron freshly poured. 
Or milk-pail, brandished quivers on the walls, 
Darts in quick rings, and vibrates round and round ; 
So was the virgin's heart, within her breast 
Turned to and fro. The tear, compassionate, 
Stole trickling from her eyes, and inward grief 
Preyed with slow wasting on her pining frame : 
Such weight of suffering did her sleepless love 
Lay on her bosom. Now her will resolves 
To gift the chief with drugs of charming power : 
Now she abjures the thought ; and she will die 
Together with the man she loves. Anon 
Her resolutions change ; nor will she die 
With him she loves, nor yield the charming drugs ; 
But calm, with unresisting apathy, 
Bear with his fate. Then sitting, while her thoughts 
Wavered in musing doubt, aloud she spake : 
" Still am I wretched with a choice of ills ! 
My mind is impotent of thought : no cure 
For this, the torment irresistible 
That evermore consumes me. Would to Heaven 
That I had fallen by Dian's nimble darts. 
Ere I had seen him ! Ere my sister's sons 
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Had gone for Greece, whence some unfriendly God, 

Or Fury, brings these lamentable woes. 

Then let him fight, and perish, if his fate 

Decree that he shall die upon the field. 

How should I shun my parents' eyes, and mix 

The needful drugs? What speech can serve my 

turn? 
"What fraud shall aid me, or what secret wile ? 
Shall I, apart from his companions, see 
The chief alone, and interchange kind words ? 
Wretch that I am ! for if, indeed, he die. 
How could I hope a respite from my woes ? 
Then were my sum of misery full, if he 
Were reft of life. Away with modesty ! 
Away with decent forms ! and let him go. 
Saved by my counsels, wheresoever he list. 
And then, on that same day when he achieves 
The combat, let me die : to yon high beam. 
Let me, suspended by the throat, expire ; 
Or drain the juices, that destroy the soul. 
Yet men will cast reproaches, after life. 
Upon my breathless body : and, from far. 
Shall the whole city cry aloud, and rail 
Upon my death ; and here and there will throng 
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The Colchian women, and pursue with taunts 

My memory : ' This maiden's heart was wrapt 

So deeply in a stranger, that for him 

She died ; and stained her parents, and her house, 

To lovesick frenzy yielding up herself.' 

What shame will not be mine ? oh, misery ! 

Were it not better now, this very night, 

Here in my chamber, to forsake my life ? 

So, by a sudden death, to scape at once 

All this reproach ; before my deeds have wrought 

This foul disgrace, unworthy of a name ?*' 

She said, and to her casket went, full stored 
With drugs : some healthful, some of deadly bane. 
She placed it on her knees, and wept ; the tears 
Unceasing bathed her bosom ; flowing forth. 
Spite of herself, abundantly, for grief 
Of her hard fate. And now the impulse rose, 
To cull, and taste, the drugs that poison life. 
She loosed the casket's fastenings ; with ill hap 
Gathering the mortal herbs, when, suddenly. 
Came o'er her mind a horror of the grave. 
Long time she mused in doubt: life's pleasing 

cares, 
In smiling vision, flitted on her sight : 
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She thought upon the pleasures that are found 

Among the living ; she remembered her 

Of the gay playmates of her virgin hours : 

The sun more pleasant in her fancy shone 

Than ere his light had been ; and more, and more, 

Her fondness grew for each remembered thing. 

She then replaced the casket from her knees, 

For Juno turned her heart; and, straight, she 

longed 
For morning to appear, that she might give 
The promised drugs of saving power, ftnd greet 
The face of Jason. Oft she drew the bolts 
That closed her chamber door, and with long look 
Watched for the light. Then morning on her gaze 
Darted its lovely splendour, and the throng 
Appeared in motion through the city streets. 
But, when the virgin saw the morning light 
Gay-glittering round, she with her hands bound up 
The tresses of her yellow hair, that flowed 
Loose in disorder down : she tinged her cheeks, 
Which tears had sullied, with cosmetic red ; 
0*er her smooth body shed a shining oil, 
That breathed nectarean odour ; and enrobed 
Her form in elegant cymar, whose folds 
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Were gathered at the waist with pliant clasps; 
And a tiara, silver-tissued, placed 
Upon her fragrant head : so walking forth 
She paced the palace, with elastic step 
» Treading the floor : of present ills alike 
Forgetful, and of greater yet behind. 



29* 
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MEDEA IN HER CHARIOT. 

This drug she culled, and wrapped it in the zone 
That round her heavenly bosom swathed its folds. 
Forth at the outer gate she passed, and climbed 
The rapid car. Two damsels with the maid 
Ascended, sitting one on either side. 
She caught the reins, and shook the pliant scourge 
In her right hand, and through the city rode. 
The other damsels of her train behind 
Held fast the car, swift-running, as it rolled 
Along the broad-paved way, and gathered up, 
High as the snowy knee, their fluttering robes. 
As near Parthenius' limpid streams, or near 
Amnesus' river-baths, Diana stands 
High on her golden car, by fleet-hoofed stags 
Transported o'er the mountain-tops, and breathes, 
With near approach, the many-fragrant smoke 
Of hecatombs : with her, a band of nymphs, 
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Foot-followers, haste; that haunt the Amnesian 

spring, 
Or dwell 'midst groves, or fountain-buhbling rocks ; 
And far and near the beasts of lawn and wood 
Croud tremblingly with murmured blandishings ; 
So rushed they through the city ; while the crowd 
Fell back, and shunned the royal virgin's look. 
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CONFEEENCE OF MEDEA AND JASON IN THE TEMPLB 
OF HECATE. 

No other theme employed Medea's mind, 
Though singing ; nor could all her sportive maids, 
Whatever carol they alternate sang, 
Long please her : she, still absent, in the song 
Broke off abrupt. Nor on the damsels round 
Looked she with steadfast eyes ; but turned them 

still 
To the far paths, and ever leaned her cheek. 
Inclining forward ; and a shock was felt 
Quick at her heart, if e'er she listening caught 
A foot-fall's echo, or the passing wind. 

But soon he came ; and, to the longing maid 
Appeared, high-bounding : as the Syrian star, 
Emerged from Ocean, rises, beautiful 
And glorious to behold; yet to the flocks 
Sends forth wide-wasting plagues. Thus Jason 

came: 
Thus beautiful in aspect ; but his sight 
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Raised agonized emotion, and her heart 

Sank ; her eyes darkened ; and the reddening blood 

Bushed to her cheek; nor could her faltering 

knees 
Advance, nor yet recede ; and, under her, 
Her feet seemed rooted to the earth. Anon 
The damsels left them, and retired apart. 

Thus, opposite each other, mute they stood : 
As oaks, or fir-trees tall, nigh-growing, lift, 
Upon the mountains, their firm-rooted stems 
In quietness, when not a breath of air 
Is stirring in the leaves ; anon, with gusts 
Of rushing wind are shaken to and fro 
With deep tumultuous murmur ; so the breath 
Of love would stir within them, and their tongues 
Flow with no stinted utterance. Jason felt 
The virgin tremble with her heaven-sent grief. 
And, soft in blandishment, addressed her thus : 
" Why dost thou fear me, maiden, thus alone ? 
For I am not like men, who boast themselves 
Vain-gloriously, nor was I ever such. 
When dwelling in the land that gave me birth. 
Then fear me not too greatly, gentle maid ! 
But now interrogate, or speak thyself 
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Whate'cr thou list ; and, since we meet with minds 
Of friendly greeting, in this hallowed place. 
Where guile were sacrilege, now openly 
Speak thou, or question me. Nor with smooth 

words 
Beguile me ; since thy promise, from the first, 
Is thr<ju^h thy sister pledged, that thou wilt give 
The welcome drugs. By Ilecat^ herself! 
By thy own parents ! by all seeing Jove ! 
Who o'er the stranger and the suppliant still 
Spreads his protecting hand, I thee conjure ! 
For I a stranger and a suppliant come 
Into thy presence : in severest strait 
I bend, and clasp thy knees ; for, without thee, 
I cannot hope to quell with mastering strength 
This bitter conflict. For thy aid my thanks 
Hereafter shall be thine : such thanks as men, 
Who dwell remote, can give. I will exalt 
Thy name and graceful honour ; and the rest 
Of heroes with me shall extol thy praise. 
When they to Greece return : the mothers too 
And wives of heroes, who now musing sit 
Upon the Ocean shore, and wail our loss. 
Disperse their heavy sorrows, for thou canst. 
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Thus the Minoian virgin, she who called 

Pasiphae mother, daughter of the sun ; 

Wise Ariadne, from his mortal toil 

Delivered Theseus. She indeed, the wrath 

Of Minos soothed, in Theseus' galley sate, 

And left her country ; and the Gods themselves 

Loved her ; and still her sign is seen in Heaven, 

And midst the glittering symbols of the sky. 

The starry crown of Ariadne glides. 

Such gracious favour from the Deities 

Will sure be thine, if thou wilt save the lives 

Of this, our band of heroes ; and in sooth 

Thy form bespeaks thee graced with manners 

mild." 
So said the youth, with admiration high 
Gilding his speech; but she, her eyes cast 

down. 
Smiled with enchanting sweetness : all her soul 
Melted within her, of his words of praise 
Enamoured. Then she fixed full opposite 
Her eyes upon him, at a loss what word 
She first should speak, yet wishing in a breath 
To utter all her fond impetuous thoughts. 
And, with spontaneous act, she took the drug 
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From forth her fragrant girdle's folds, and he 
Received it at her hands, elate with joy : 
And she had drawn the spirit from her breast, * 
Had he but asked it ; sighing out her soul 
Into his bosom. So from Jason's head, 
Waving with yellow locks. Love lightened forth 
A lambent flame, and snatched the darted rays 
That trembled from his eyes. Her inmost soul 
Floating in bliss, she all dissolved away ; 
As dew on roses in the morning's beams 
Evaporating melts. So stood they both ; 
And bent, in bashfulness, their eyes on earth, 
Then glanced them on each other; while their 

brows 
Smiled joyous in serenity of love. 

At length the virgin, half-inaudible. 
Addressed him thus: "Learn now my purposed 

means 
To aid thee. When thou comest, and my sire 
Gives thee to sow the serpent's mortal teeth. 
Watch when the midnight parts the sky; and 

bathe 
In the perennial river's flowing stream. 
Then, wrapt in sable garments, dig a trench 
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In hollow circle : slay a lamb therein, 

And, fresh and undivided, lay the lamb 

Upon the altar, when thy hand has heaped 

Within the circling trench the fuelled fire. 

Then soothe with prayers the one dread Hecate ; 

And from a goblet in libation shed 

The honey of the hive. The Goddess thus 

Duly appeased, recede, and quit the pile ; 

Nor let the tramp of footsteps make thee turn, 

Nor yell of dogs, lest all should be undone ; 

Nor thou, from this emprise, as meet it is, 

Greet thy companions. Liquefy this drug. 

By glimmer of the dawn, and, naked, spread 

The slippery ointment o'er thy shining limbs, 

A mighty force shall instantly pervade 

Thy body, and immensity of strength : 

And thou would'st say, thou wert a match in 

fight. 
Not for men only,' but Immortal Gods : 
And, let thy spear, thy buckler, and thy sword 
Be thus anointed. Not the lances, then, 
Of earth-born hosts can wound thee; nor tho 

flame, 
VOL. I.— 30 
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Resistless darted, of the deadly bulls. 

Not thus Invulnerable in thy strength 

Wilt thou remain, but only on that day. 

Go boldly to the combat : draw not back, 

For I have other aid. When thou hast yoked 

The ptur<ly bulls, and ploughed with hands of 

strength 
The farrowed fallow, and the giants rise. 
Sprung from the serpent's teeth, which thou hast 

thrown 
Midst the dark glebe ; when thou shalt mark them 

rise 
Thick o'er the field, then cast, with wily throw, 
A heavy stone. They for the prize, like dogs 
That ravening fight for food, shall turn, and slay 
Each other. Thou thyself impetuous rush. 
And charge amidst the battle. So shalt thou 
Bear from JEea's isle the fleece away 
To distant Greece ; and thou shalt hence depart 
Where'er it please thee ; should it please thee 

hence 
So to depart." She said ; and silently 
Low towards her feet bent sad her sorrowing 

eyes. 
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And bathed her cheek with scalding tears, and 

mourned, 
That he should wander on the seas, far off, 
Away from her. Then, careless of reserve. 
Again, with plaintive speech, addressing him. 
She caught him with her hand ; for now her 

eyes 
Had lost their bashful shame : " Remember yet. 
If to thy home thou ever should'st return, 
Medea's name. When thou art far away, 
I shall remember thee. But, freely tell. 
Where are the mansions, whither soon the ship 
Will bear thee o'er the waves ? Returnest thou 
Nigh rich Orchomenos ? perchance, not far 
From our near isle, -^ea ? tell me too 
Of that same virgin, whom thou namedst late 
Pasiphac's famous daughter, who is kin 
To my own father.'* So she said; and love 
Stole soft upon his soul ; most deeply touched 
To see the damsel weep : with artful hint 
He spoke : " And, surely I nor night nor day 
Can thee forget, so I escape my fate, 
And with safe flight return to Greece ; nor yet 
j2Eetes task me with some heavier toil. 
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But, if m J native land would please thine ear. 

It shall be told thee ; for I yearn myself 

To tell it thee. There is a region, girt 

With lofty mountains, rich in flocks and herds ; 

Prometheus, there, son of lapetus, 

Begot the good Deucalion : he, who first 

Built cities, and raised temples to the Gods, 

And over men established kingly sway. 

The borderers call the tract Haemonia : there 

lolchos stands, the city of my birth : 

And other cities too are there : but why 

Discourse I tlius to thee of idle themes ? 

Or of my house, or Minos' daughter, tell, 

Famed Ariadne ? by which glorious name 

They call the lovely maid, of whom even now 

Thou didst demand me. Would to Heaven ! thy 

sire 
Were to us gracious, as was hers to her." 

So said he, soothing her with honeyed phrase ; 
But painful griefs within her heaving breast 
Struggled, as sorrowful she answered him. 
In hurried speech: "With Greeks perchance to 

keep 
Their faith inviolate, is seemly thought : 
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But, midst the race of men, ^etes least 

Resembles him thou calUst Pasiphae's spouse, 

The righteous Minos ; nor can I compare 

With Ariadne. Speak not of these rights 

Of hospitality ; but only this : 

That, when thou to lolchos shalt return, 

Thou wilt remember me ; and I, despite 

My parents* anger, will remember thee. 

But, should some rumour, wafted from afar, 

Or carrier bird, the rapid tidings bear 

That I am clean forgotten, may the storms 

Snatch me to thy lolchos o'er the seas ; 

That I may chide thee to thy face, and say, 

' By my safe counsels didst thou speed thy 

flight.' 
For I should wish then suddenly to stand 
Before thee in thy mansion." So she said; 
And piteously let fall the trickling tears 
Upon her cheeks. He, interrupting then. 
Exclaimed : " Divinest maiden ! hence at once 
With these thy storms, and this thy carrier bird ! 
For these are empty words. But should'st thou 

come 
To those my habitations, and to Greece, 

80* 
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Thou should'st by Grecian women and by men 
Be honoured, and revered ; nay, e'en adored, 
Like to a Goddess : since through thee their 

sons, 
Their brothers, friends, the husbands of their 

love. 
Saved from destruction, to their homes return. 
Fresh in the bloom of life : and thou should'st 

grace 
My bed in marriage ; nor should aught divide 
Our loves, till death should shroud us in the 

grave." 
He spoke, and, whilst she listened, all her heart 
Melted away within her : though, from deeds 
Thus dark, she shuddering turned her eyes, and 

mused 
Wretched in mind ; yet did not long persist 
In coy denial to inhabit Greece. 
For Juno had devised, that thus should come 
The Colchian maid to blest lolchos* towers, 
And leave her land, to work fell Pelias woe. 
But now the handmaids, that in silence watched 
Far off, grew anxious, and the waning day 
Urged that the absent maiden should return 
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Home to her mother. But not once the maid 
Bethought her of return : for she was charmed 
With his fair person, and his soothing words. 
Till Jason wary warned her, and exclaimed : 
" Time presses to return, lest the sun's light 
Should first go down, and strangers' eyes re- 
mark 
Our secret steps. But we will meet again 
On this same spot." So they, with pleasing 

words, 
Essayed each other's thoughts ; then parting went 
Their separate way. Exulting, to the ship 
And his companions Jason hastening passed : 
She to her handmaids. They, together all, 
Ran nimbly forward, and the virgin met : 
But she discerned them not in gathering throng 
Moving around her ; for her high-wrought mind 
Was in the clouds. With swift instinctive feet 
She climbed her rapid chariot : in one hand 
She snatched the reins; the other grasped the 

scourge. 
Of variegated thong, and lashed the mules : 
So rushed they to the city, hastening home. 
Chalciope, with fond inquietude, 
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Asked of her sons. But she, distracted, lost 
All power of mind^ and caught no uttered word ; 
Nor, when her sister questioned, would reply. 
On a low footstool, placed beneath her couch, 
She sate her down ; and, sidelong, leaned her cheek 
On her left hand. But in her eyelids stood 
The swimming tears ; with agitating thought 
Of that dark deed of covenanted guilt. 
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THE MAGIC TRIAL. 

V 

The evening Sun went down beneath the verge 

Of dusky earth, far glancing o'er the hills 

Of -Ethiopia ; and the Night arose, 

And yoked her chariot-steeds. The heroes then 

Spread at their anchorage their couch of rest. 

But Jason, instant, as the Bear's bright star 

Had turned the pole, and silence from the heaven 

Suffused the depth of ether, took his way 

To a lone spot ; like some night-stealing thief, 

With all things needful : he all needful things 

In daylight had prepared : milk from the fold 

Argus had brought, and a ewe lamb : the rest 

He from the ship received. When now he saw 

A spot remote from intercourse of men. 

And stood, in quiet, midst the meadow streams, 

Then in the sacred river bathed he all 

His delicate body, duly purified ; 

And round him threw a sable cloak, the gift 

Of that fair Lemnian, sad Hypsipyle : 
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^lournful memorial of her nuptial bed. 
Then of a cubit's depth he dug the trench, 
And piled the logs ; and laid the lamb, its neck 
Cut by the knife, in order on the pile ; 
Kindled the wood from underneath with fire ; 
And shed the mixed libation, and invoked 
Dread Hecate, to aid his bold emprise : 
And, having called her name of terror, fell 
Back from the altar. She the summons heard : 
The powerful Goddess from earth's hollow depth, 
At Jason's charming rite ascended up ; 
Begirt with oaken boughs and grisly snakes. 
And circled with the multitudinous glare 
Of glimmering torches, while around her yelled 
The howl of subterraneous dogs, and when 
Her footstep trod, earth quaked on every side. 
The nymphs of marshes and of rivers shrieked : 
Whatever haunt that solitary spot 
On Phasis' banks. Then fear on Jason fell: 
But him with unreverted looks, his feet 
Still bore right onward, that he might rejoice 
His comrades. Morn, now rising in the East, 
Cast streaks of light o'er snow-topt Caucasus ; 
When o'er his breast iEetes, arming, drew 
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The firm-conjointed corslet, gift of Mars : 
Who, with his own hands, rent the bloody spoil 
From Mimus, Thracia's giant. On his head 
He placed a four-coned helm of burnished gold ; 
Resplendent, as the round sun, when emerged 
From Ocean : then he grasped the massive shield 
Of many-folded hides, and clenched the spear, 
Weighty, enormous ; which no single man 
Of that heroic band, in combat matched. 
Might firm sustain, since Hercules was left 
On distant shores. Hard by Absyrtus stood, 
And held the solid chariot for the king 
To mount ; and straight, he mounted ; and caught 

up 
The reins within his grasp, and rode, upborne. 
Through the broad chariot-way, from forth the 

town. 
To give the fight his presence: with them 

rushed 
The people, in a torrent multitude. 
As Neptune to the Isthmian contest speeds, 
Climbing his car, or guides his rolling wheels 
To Tsenarus, or Lerna's lake ; or seeks 
Orchestus' grove ; or lashes his fleet steeds 
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To Culaurea, or Ilaemonia's rock, 

Or tree-embowered Gerastos ; so was seen 

The king of Colchos. Jason now, with heed 

Of wise Medea's counsels, liquefied 

The drug, and with it smeared the anointed shield, 

And the strong spear, and sword. His comrades all 

Essayed to bend the weapons, nor availed 

With all their strength : the spear's imyielding beam 

Grew hard, and stiffened in their vigorous hands. 

But Idas smote in wrath the spear-head's cross 

With his huge sword: the clanging edge leaped 

back, 
As the reverberating hammer bounds 
From the struck anvil. Joyful tumult rose 
Among the heroes, in that victory's hope. 
Himself he last anointed ; and a strength 
Intrepid, marvellous, unspeakable. 
Entered his frame : his hands were sudden strung 
With callous force; his muscles swelled with 

strength. 
E'en as a war-horse, in the hope of fight, 
Neighs, beating with his hoof the trampled earth, 
And, with raised ears, lifts glorying his arched 

neck. 
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High tossed in air ; so Jason, borne along 

By new-strung vigour, moved his balanced limbs. 

Oft pacing to and fro with lofty step : 

And poising on his arm the brazen shield, 

And brandishing the spear. A man had said 

That stormy lightning glittered in dark air. 

And ever and anon gleamed from the clouds, 

That wafted blackening rain. Nor longer then 

Abstained they from the contest ; but all sate 

Upon the rising benches of the bark, 

And stretched with ease to reach that field of 

Mars. 
Such distance from the city opposite 
Then intervened, as from the starting post 
Spreads to the chariot's goal: when they, who 

guide 
The funeral pageant of some monarch dead. 
To horse and foot appoint the various games. 
They came before ^etes, and the train 
Of Colchian people ; these stood ranged above. 
On rocks of Caucasus : he, where the bank 
Of the broad river wound its bending verge. 
But, when his comrades now had cast the cord. 
That moored the ship to land, forth Jason leaped 
VOL. I. — 31 
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From the high deck, with backler and with lance ; 
And went to front the combat : and he took 
His helm of glittering brass, its hollow filled 
With the sharp serpent's teeth : the falchion slung 
Athwart his shoulder ; naked was his form. 
He looked, in part, another Mars ; in part 
Naked Apollo, girded o'er his breast 
With sword of beamy gold. Then, trayersing 
The fallow with his eyes, he saw the yoke 
Of brass, and plough of hardest adamant. 
Still on he went, approaching near ; and fixed, 
Hard by, his lance erect upon its point : 
And laid his helmet down ; and, with his shield 
Upborne before him, touched the footmarks vast 
Of those enormous bulls. They suddenly. 
From subterraneous cave, their rocky stall, 
Enwrapt in sooty smoke rushed forth at once 
Breathing the glare of flame. The heroes shrank, 
Shuddering as they beheld : but he with art 
Eluded their assault ; as, in the sea, 
A rock awaits the waves, that turbid swell 
With mighty rush of winds. Before him still 
He held the buckler. They, with bellowing roar, 
Both thrust, and smote him with their sturdy horns ; 
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But, as they rushed against him, could not move, 

Nor stagger his iSrm footing. And, as when 

The bellows in the windy orifice 

Of a smith's forge, now kindle to a blaze 

The scorching flame, now cease their breezy blast, 

And deep the crackling roar is heard, while mounts, 

Stirred from below, the fluctuating fire : 

So they, with hollow blowings, from their mouths 

Breathed snorting forth the sharp and flickering 

flame* 
Still the life-threatening blaze enwrapped him round 
As if with sheeted lightning : him preserved 
The virgin's drug. He then the right-hand bull 
Grasped by his horn; and sternly pressed him down 
With his whole strength : till underneath the yoke 
Of brass he bent him, prostrating to earth 
On his bowed knees, and tripping with swift foot 
The brazen hoof. The other rushing on 
He smote ; and at a blow him too he felled 
Doubling the knee. Then, casting on the ground 
His huge-orbed shield, now from their fiery breath 
Released, he strode, and kept them down, and 

held 
From side to side, where, grovelling, each was fallen 
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Upon his foremost knees: ^etes gased. 

In wonder, on the Tigomr of the m&n. 

The sons of Tyndams, who long had looked 

Upon his prowess, close approaching, gave 

The joke from off the field, to throw around 

The balls' broad necks. He firmlj bound the 

thongs; 
Clenched in the midst, the brazen draoght-beam 

raised. 
And fitted to the polished ring, that hnng 
From the linked yoke. They backward from the 



Retreated to the ship. But he again 
Seized his round shield, and cast upon his back: 
Then taking his strong helm, its hollow filled 
With the sharp teeth, he grasped the enormous lance 
Midway the shaft ; and, as a Grecian swain 
The ox-goad thrusts, so with his pointed spear 
He smote their lingering sides, and turned at will 
The strong plough-stafi* of solid adamant. 
They, struggling with immeasurable wrath. 
Breathed out the ravening flame ; and such a blast 
Of hollow sound arose, as roaring winds 
In tempest breathe, when ocean-faring men 
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Furl the vast sail in fear. Not long they went, 
Thns quickened by the goading spear, nor long 
The rugged field was, transverse, ploughed and 

broke 
By those strong bulls and by that vigorous swain ; 
Ere, marvellous, in the furrows of the ground. 
The clods, men-teeming, clashed. He, following, 

trod 
The bulls' tracked steps, with firm-set foot : and far 
*Midst the ploughed glebe threw thick the serpent 

teeth. 
His head still backward o'er his shoulder turned-^ 
Lest the destroying crop of earth-born men 
Should intercept his way. Right onward still 
The bulls with brazen hoofs slow-striving toiled. 
Now, when a third of wasted day was left 
From rise of morn, and toil-worn labourers called 
On the sweet evening's yoke-releasing hour, 
Then was the fallow of four-acred breadth 
Ploughed through by that unwearied ploughuans 

hand. 
He loosed the draught-beam from the harnessed bulk, 
And scared them through the plains in startled 

flight: 

31* 
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He to the ship returned ; but bent his eye 
On those man-teeming furrows. Thronging round, 
His comrades cheered him with emboldening words. 
He, from the river-current, in his helm 
Drained a full draught, and slaked his panting thirst : 
Then pent his pliant knees with motion light. 
Filled with high courage, and impetuous zeal 
Of daring : as a boar, that whets his fangs 
Against the hunters, while the dropping foam 
Flows from his chafing jaws upon the ground. 
And now, from all the furrowed plain uprose 
The earth-bom men ; all bristling, with strong 

shields. 
And barbed spears, and shining helms : a field 
Hallowed to Mars, the mortal-slajer God. 
Through air the splendour flashed from earth to 

heaven. 
As when on earth abundant snows have fallen, 
The winds disperse again the wintry clouds 
In the dark night, and thick the crowded stars 
All glitter through the gloom; so gleamed the 

ranks 
Up-growing from the dusky-moulded soil. 
But Jason then bethought him of the wile 
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Medea counselled, and from off the plain 

Snatched a round stone, immense, a quoit for Mars : 

Not four strong youthful men had lifted it. 

Though but a little. This within his gripe 

He took, and hurled at distance, with full swing 

Of his impulsive force amid the host. 

He, back-receding, sate behind his shield, 

Hid, but courageous. Then the Colchians sent 

A mighty outcry: as the sea, that shrill 

Dashes, remurmuring, on the pointed rocks. 

But on ^etes, from that quoit's strong cast. 

Foreboding silence fell. They, like swift dogs. 

Banging in fierceness, on each other turned 

Tumultuous battle. On their mother earth 

By their own spears they sank; like pines, or 

oaks. 
Strewed by a whirlwind in the mountain dale. 
But, as a shooting star draws through the heaveuB 
A fiery furrow, marvellous to men, 
That view the splendid dart through gloomy air ; 
So Jason rushed upon the earth-sprung host. 
Drawn from the scabbard waved his flashing sword. 
And smote promiscuous ; mowing with keen stroke 
Some half-uprisen to air, hi^ as the waist : 
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Some striviiig from the shonlden : some, but now 
Erect, and others starting to their feet, 
And hastening to the charge. As when a war 
Is kindled on the borders, straight the swain. 
Fearing lest others reap before the time 
His harvest, takes his sickle newly sharped, 
And hastening cuts the tender com, nor waits 
The warm sun's ripening beams to dry the grain ; 
So Jason reaped the crop of earth-bom men. 
The furrows orerflowed with blood, as dikes 
Filled from a fountain. Headlong fell they down : 
And bit the rugged ground with hard-clenched 

teeth. 
Some backwards fell : some on their elbows propped, 
Some on their sides: and wallowing lay, like whales: 
And many wounded, ere their footing trod 
Earth's surface, far as into upper air 
Their bodies half emerged, so far, below 
The ground, sunk down, and plunged their heads, 

yet dank 
With the fresh mould. As when, profuse, the 

rain 
Is poured from ether, the young fig-trees bow, 
Torn from the roots, to earth ; the gardener's toil 
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Is blasted, and dejection and sore grief 
O'ercome the orchard's owner ; so deep cares 
Pressed on the saddened spirit of the king, 
^etes : and he went, on his return 
To his own city, with the Colchian train ; 
Casting within his troubled mind, how best 
With sharper trial to confront the chiefs : 
Day fell ; and so the contest was fulfilled. 
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JASON IN AFRIC. 

As men that, pale like spectres of the dead, 
Stagger along the city-streets, when war 
Or pestilence impends, or deluge sweeps, 
Immense, the labours of the steer away ; 
Or, as when idols drop the sweat of blood. 
And bellowing sounds seem muttering underneath 
The hollow ftine ; or, in mid-day, the sun 
Makes night in heaven, and through the gloomy air 
The stars shine twinkling in the dark of noon ; 
So crept the chiefs along the lengthening shore, 
While eve fell shadowy round. With piteous grasp 
They pressed each others' hands, and felt a joy 
In pouring forth their tears. Then each apart, 
With sorrow spent, fell prostrate on the sands ; 
For here and there, still onward, as they might, 
They chose their place of rest, and wrapped their 

heads 
Within their mantles. Hungering, and athirst, 
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The livelong night and following day, they pressed 
The ground, upon the verge of wretched death. 
.From these apart, the gathered damsels wept 
Around Medea. As when callow birds. 
Left in the wilderness, fall through some cleft 
From their high eyry in the rock, and scream 
With shrilling cry ; or as, upon the banks 
Of smooth Pactolus, from their tremulous throats 
The swans breathe music ; round the dewy mead 
It rings, and o'er the pleasant meadow-streams ; 
So they, with dust strewn on their yellow hair, 
Through the long night wailed bitter their la- 
ment. 
And truly then they all had yielded up 
The breath of life, inglorious and unknown. 
These chief of heroes ; and their enterprise 
Ended abortive ; but with pity touched. 
The heroine nymphs of Afric, who redress 
The wrongs of human beings, saw and knew 
Their deep distress and spirit-wasting toil. 
These nymphs, of old, when virgin Pallas leaped 
In dazzling armour from the head of Jove, 
Came, and in Triton's waters laved the maid. 
It was mid-noon ; and keenest sunbeams scorched 
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On every side the Lybian sands, when they 
Stood nigh to Jason, and with gentle twitch 
Drew back the cowling mantle from his head. 
He, at the sight of Goddesses, abashed 
In reverence, turned his backward eyes away. 
They openly with soothing words addressed 
Him lonely thus and pensive : "Wretched one ! 
Why art thou driven to this despair ? we know 
That ye set forth to win the fleece of gold : 
We know your labours on the land and sea ; 
And what stupendous feats ye have achieved. 
Wandering on ocean. We are come to aid. 
We guardians of the flock, whose fame is told 
As earthly Goddesses, redressing wrongs, 
The heroine nymphs of Afric. But, arise ! 
Nor thus with sorrows pine thyself away. 
Awaken too thy friends. When Amphitrite 
Shall loose the steed from Neptune's rolling 

car. 
Then, to your mother, who has borne you long 
Within her womb, her pains and cares repay. 
To blest Achaia so shall ye return.*' 

They spake ; and where they stood invisible, 
There still their accent sounded, as if near. 
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But Jason looked around him, and leaned back, 
Down-sitting on the ground: then thus ex- 
claimed : 
" Be ye propitious, awful Goddesses, 
Indwellers of the desert. Of return 
Your oracles speak doubtful, nor my soul 
Conceives their purport ; but I will accost 
My comrades, all assembled to a man, 
If haply yet, some sign of our return 
Be found ; for still the many counsel best." 

He said, and leaping forward with a bound, 
Shouted aloud. All grim with dust he stood, 
E*en as a lion, who in forests seeks 
The lioness, that with him ranged the lawn. 
Lifts his long roar, and with the deepening sound 
The mountain thickets tremble underneath ; 
The pastured herds all quake : the herdsman too 
Shudders. But not in them did Jason's shout 
Awake like terror. They beside him throng 
With eyes dejected. He the pensive band 
Ordered to sit along the level bay. 
The women intermixed, and thus explained : 
" Hear, oh my friends ! for, mournful as I lay, 
Three Goddesses enrobed in skins of goats, 

VOL. I. — 32 
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From the neck downward round their back and 

loins, 
Yet feminine in garb, stood over me, 
Close by my head ; and with light twitch drew 

back 
My lifted mantle ; bidding me arise. 
And go to rouse the rest ; and they enjoined, 
That to our mother, who has borne us long 
Within her womb, we should her pains repay. 
When Amphitrite unreins the loosened steed 
From Neptune's rolling car. This prophecy 
To me is darkness. They declared themselres 
The heroine-nymphs, the wrong-redressing maids 
Of Afric ; and whatever on land or sea 
We did, or suffered, they professed to know. 
Nor did I see them longer where they stood ; 
T£eir visible presence, sudden in the midst 
Darkness or cloud enveloped from my sight.*' 

So said he, and his hearers listened mute 
In wonder. Then, a mighty prodigy 
Before the eyes of all the Argonauts 
Appeared. From forth the ocean on dry land 
There leaped a courser. His huge mane swept long 
Each side the neck, and blazed with ruddy gold, 
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The whilst he tossed his arching crest on high. 
Swift from his quivering limbs he shook the brine, 
And started into speed ; his running hoofs 
Fleet as the wind. Then Peleus, filled with joy, 
Cried to his comrades : "Now I deem the steed 
Loosed from the car of Neptune, by his spouse. 
No other mother than the ship itself 
My spirit augurs. She within her womb 
Hath borne us, groaning with her endless toils. 
Her on our hardy shoulders let us raise 
Uplifted, and within the sandy realm 
Bear onward, where the courser's rapid hoof 
Has past beyond. For not in earth will sink 
The steed of Ocean ; but the hope is mine. 
His track will point to some far-distant bay 
Wide-opening to the sea.'' He said, and all 
Approved the counsel falling from his lips. 

This is a tale of Muses ; for I sing. 
The minister of those Pierian maids, 
And I have heard for truth the storied fame. 
And ye ! oh thrice-illustrious sons of kings ! 
With valour of your strength did thus upbear 
The ship aloft, and all its various freight, 
O'er Afric's desert hills. Twelve nights and days 
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The load oppressed your shoulders. Who shall 

speak 
Their irksome toil, and suffering ? but, in truth. 
They sprang from blood immortal, and sustained, 
Thus fate-compelled, the task of agony. 



^luni^H. 



CLEANTHES. 

B. C. 240. 



HYMN TO JUPITER. 

English Translator: 
WEST. 



Cleanthes was born at Vassus, in the Troad, in 
Lesser Asia. He was originally a wrestler ; but con- 
ceiving an ardonr of knowledge, he provided for his 
sustenance by drawing water during the night, that 
he might devote the day to study. He applied him- 
self to the stoical philosophy of Zeno ; and, after 
his death, succeeded him in the portico. It is said 
that he starved hitnself at the age of ninety. 
82 * (S^n 
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Of the hymn of Cleanthes, West justly remarks 
it as extraordinary, that such correct sentiments of 
duty should be found in a heathen, and so much 
poetry in a philosopher. 



CLEANTHES. 



HYMN TO JUPITER. 

•Most glorious of the immortal Powers above ! 
Oh thou of many names ! mysterious Jove ! 
For evermore Almighty ! Nature's source ! 
That govern*st all things in their ordered course ! 
All-hail to thee ! since, innocent of blame, 
E'en mortal creatures may address thy name ; 
For all that breathe, and creep the lowly earth, 
Echo thy being with reflected birth ; 
Thee will I sing, thy strength for aye resound : 
The universe, that rolls this globe around, 
Moves wheresoe'er thy plastic influence guides. 
And, ductile, owns the God whose arm presides. 
The lightnings are thy ministers of ire ; 

(379) 
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The double-forked, and ever living fire ; 

In thy unconquerable hands they glow, 

And at the flash all nature quakes below. 

Thus, thunder-armed, thou dost creation draw 

To one immense, inevitable law : 

And, with the various mass of breathing souls 

Thy power is mingled, and thy spirit rolls. 

Dread genius of creation ! all things bow 

To thee ; the universal monarch thou ! 

Nor aught is done without thy wise control. 

On earth or sea, or round the ethereal pole, 

Save when the wicked, in their frenzy blind. 

Act o'er the follies of a senseless mind. 

Thou curbest the excess ; confusion to thy sight 

Moves regular ; the unlovely scene is bright. 

Thy hand, educing good from evil, brings 

To one apt harmony the strife of things. 

One ever-during law still binds the whole, 

Though shunned, resisted, by the sinner's soul. 

Wretches! while still they course the glittering 

prize. 
The law of God eludes their ears and eyes. 
Life then were virtue, did they this obey ; 
But wide from life's chief good they headlong stray. 
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Now glory's arduous toUs the breast inflame ; 
Now avarice thirsts, insensible of shame ; 
Now sloth unnerves them in voluptuous ease ; 
And the sweet pleasures of the body please. 
With eager haste they rush the gulf within, 
And their whole souls are centered in their sin. 
But, oh, great Jove ! by whom all good is given ! 
Dweller with lightnings, and the clouds of heaven ! 
Save from their dreadful error lost mankind ! 
Father ! disperse these shadows of the mind ! 
Give them thy pure and righteous law to know ; 
Wherewith thy justice governs all below. 
Thus honoured by the knowledge of thy way, 
Shall men that honour to thyself repay ; 
And bid thy mighty works in praises ring ; 
As well befits a mortal's lips to sing 
More blest, nor men, nor heavenly powers, can be, 
Than when their songs are of thy law and thee ! 



RH I ANUS. 

B. C. 200. 



FRAGMENTS. EPIGRAMS. 



Rhianus was a native of Bena in the island 
of Crete. He was, originally, master of the Pa- 
laestra, or circus of gymnastic exercises ; but was 
afterwards distinguished as a poet and gramma- 
rian. He wrote a history of Messene in verse, 
of which the accuracy is praised by Pausanias; 
and composed similar historic poems, on different 
Grecian states. Suetonius relates that Tiberius 

(888) 
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was particularly partial to the poems of Rhianus ; 
and that he placed his bust in the public libraries, 
among those of the most eminent poets. There 
is dignity in his moral fragments ; but his epigrams, 
although elegant, are tainted with the depravity 
of his times. 
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ON HUMAN FOLLY. 

Still err our mortal souls : nor wisely bear 
The heaven-dealt lots, that still depress the scale 
From side to side. The man of indigence 
Loads with his bitter blame the Gods ; and, stung 
With discontent, neglects bis mental powers, 
And energies ; nor dares, courageous, aught 
Of speech or action ; trembling, when the rich 
Appear before him : sadness and despair 
Eating his very heart. While he who swells 
With proud prosperity, whom heaven endows 
With riches, and with power above the crowd ; 
Forgets his being's nature ; that his feet 
Tread the low earth, and that himself was born 
Of mortal parents ; but, with puffed up mind, 
Sinful in haughtiness, like Jove, he wields 
The thunder ; and, though small in stature, lifts 
The neck, with high-reined head, as though he 

wooed 
Fair-armed Minerva ; and had cleft a way 
VOL. I. — 33 
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To high Olympus' top ; that with the Gods 
There numbered, he might feast in blessedness. 
But lo ! Destruction, running with soft feet, 
Unlocked for, and unseen, bows suddenly 
The loftiest heads. Deceitfully she steals 
In unexpected forms upon their sins ; 
To youthful follies wears the face of age ; 
To aged crimes the features of a maid ; 
And her dread deed is pleasant in the sight 
Of Justice, and of him who rules the Gods. 
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AMATORY EPIGRAM. 

Dexionica, with a limM thread, 
Her snare, beneath a verdant plane-tree, spread; 
And caught a blackbird by the quivering wing ; 
The struggling bird's shrill outcries piping ring. 
Oh God of love ! oh Graces, blooming fair ! 
I would that I a thrush, or blackbird, were : 
So, in her grasp, to breathe my murmured cries, 
And shed a sweet tear from my silent eyes ! 



B I ON. 

B. C. 150. 

• 

IDYLLS. 

English Translators: 
OOOSEy FAWEES, FOLWHELE. 



BiON was a native of Smyrna, in Ionia, and lired 
some time under Ptolemy Philometer. We col- 
lect, from the monody on his death by Moschns, 
that he was poisoned; and it has been thought, 
that there is an obscure intimation of the poison 
having been administered by the command of some 
person in power. 

88 * (38») 

I 
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WhftI MM M hmr4 tomU six ih^ drmagki for tkm. 
Or M4 b« Miz^d, Mr fo«i tkj Melody? 

Bj those who do not read poetry with a poetical 
feeling, it may be tboaj^t, that the " Epitaph on 
Adonis" is possessed of little interest to a modem 
reader. Yet " Venns and Adonis " was the first 
poetical effort of our darling Shakspeare. It is an 
ignorance of the nature of poetry, which places 
its excellence in the expression of real feelings on 
real occasions. The poet is he that is the maker : 
he that counterfeits passion, where it is not ; and 
identifies himself with imaginary situations, feel- 
ings, and characters. It is this creative faculty, 
this plasticity of ideal feeling, which confers a 
Talue on the "Elegy on Adonis" far exceeding 
that of mere amenity of numbers, or delicacy of 
painting. Everything of Bion partakes essen- 
tially of the poet. His apologues are beautiful 
models of allegory, and delight by their unaffected 
archness and the sweetness of their simplicity. 



BION. 



ELEGY ON ADONIS. 

I MOURN Adonis, fair Adonis, dead : 

The Loves their tears for fair Adonis shed : 

No more, oh Venus ! sleep in purple vest ; 

Rise robed in blue : ah, sad-one ! smite thy breast, 

And cry " the fair Adonis is no more." 

I mourn Adonis : him the Loves deplore : 

See fair Adonis on the mountain, lie ; 

The boar's white tusk has rent his whiter thigh : 

While in faint gasps his life-breath ebbs away, 

Grief's harrowing agonies on Venus prey : 

Black through the snowy flesh the blood-drops 

creep ; 
The eyes beneath his l)rows in torpor sleep : 
The rose has fled his lips, and with him dies 
The kiss, that Venus, though in death, shall prize : 
Dear is the kiss, though life the lips have fled ; 
But not Adonis feels it warm the dead. 

(891) 
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I mourn Adonis : mourn the Loves around : 
Ah ! cruel, cruel is that bleeding wound : 
Yet Venus feels more agonizing smart ; 
A deeper wound has pierced within her heart. 
Around the youth his hounds in howlings yell ; 
And shriek the nymphs from every mountain 

dell: 
Venus, herself, among the forest-dales, 
Unsandalled, strews her tresses to the gales : 
The wounding brambles, bent beneath her tread, 
With sacred blood-drops of her feet are red : 
She through the lengthening valleys shrieks, and 

cries, 
" Say where my young Assyrian bridegroom lies V* 
But round his navel black the life-blood flowed ; 
His snowy breast and side with purple glowed. 
Ah ! Venus ! ah ! the Loves for thee bewail ; 
With that lost youth thy fading graces fail; 
Her beauty bloomed, while life was in his eyes ; 
Ah, woe ! with him it bloomed, with him it dies. 
The oaks and mountains " ah ! Adonis !" sigh: 
The rivers moan to Venus* agony : 
The mountain springs all trickle into tears ; 
The blush of grief on every flower appears : 
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And Venus o*er each solitary hill, 

And through wide cities chaunts her dirges 

shrill. 
Woe, Venus ! woe ! Adonis is no more : 
Echoes repeat the lonely mountains o*er, 
" Adonis is no more :** woe, woe is me ! 
Who at her grievous love dry-eyed can be ? 
Mute at the intolerable wound she stood : 
And saw, and knew the thigh dashed red with 

blood : 
Groaning she stretched her arms : and " stay !" she 

said, 
" Stay, poor Adonis ! — lift thy languid head : 
Ah ! let me find thy last expiring breath, 
Mix lips with lips, and suck thy soul in death. 
Wake but a little, for a last, last kiss : 
Be it the last, but warm with life, as this. 
That through my lips I may thy spirit drain, 
Suck thy sweet breath, drink love through every 

vein: 
This kiss shall serve me ever in thy stead ; 
Since thou thyself, unhappy one ! art fled : 
Thou art fled far to Acheron's drear scene, 
A king abhorred, and an inhuman queen : 
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I feel the woe, yet live : and fain would be 

No Goddess, thus in death to follow thee. 

Take, Proserpine, my spouse : all loveliest things 

Time to thy realm, oh mightier Goddess ! brings : 

Disconsolate I mourn Adonis dead. 

With tears unsated, and thy name I dread. 

Oh thrice beloved ! thou now art dead and 

gone! 
And all my sweet love, like a dream, is flown. 
Venus sinks lonely on a widowed bed : 
The Loves with listless feet my chamber tread : 
My cestus perished with thyself: ah why, 
Fair as thou wert, the coverts venturous try, 
And tempt the woodland monster's cruelty?*' 

So Venus mourns : her loss the Loves deplore : 
Woo, Venus, Woe ; Adonis is no more. 
As many drops as from Adonis bled. 
So many tears the sorrowing Venus shed : 
For every drop on earth a flower there grows : 
Anemones for tears ; for blood the rose. 

I mourn Adonis : fair Adonis dead : 
Not o*er the youth in words thy sorrows shed : 
For thy Adonis* limbs a couch is strown. 
That couch he presses, Venus ! *tis thy own. 
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There dead he lies, yet fair in blooming grace : 
Still fair, as if with slumber on his face. 
Haste, lay him on the golden stand, and spread 
The garments that enrobed him in thy bed, 
When on thy heavenly breast the livelong night 
He slept, and court him, though he scare thy sight : 
Lay him with garlands and with flowers ; but all 
With him are dead, and withered at his fall. 
With balms anoint him from the myrtle tree : 
Or perish ointments ; for thy balm was he. 

Now on his purple vest Adonis lies : 
The groans of weeping Loves around him rise : 
Shorn of their locks, beneath their feet they threw 
The quiver plumed, the darts and broken bow : 
One slips the sandal, one the water brings 
In golden ewer, one fans him with his wings. 

The Loves o'er Venus* self bewail with tears. 
And Hymen in the vestibule appears 
Shrouding his torch ; and spreads in silent grief 
The vacant wreath that twined its nuptial leaf. 
"Hymen !" no more : but " woe, alas !" they sing : 
"Ah, for Adonis!" "Ah! for Hymen!" ring: 
The Graces for the son of Myrrha pine ; 
And, Venus ! shriek with shriller voice than thine. 
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Muses Adonis, fair Adonis, call, 
And sing him back ; but he is deaf to alL 
Bootless the sorrow, that would touch his sprite, 
Nor Proserpine shall loose him to the light : 
Cease, Venus ! now thy wail : reserve thy tear : 
Again to fall with each Adonian year. 
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THE BOY f6WLER AND LOVE. 

A STRIPLING bird-catcher, in thick-set grove 
Chasing the birds, espied the vagrant Love 
Perched on a box-tree bough. He thrilled with joy ; 
So large a bird appeared the wing&d boy : 
Then joined, in eager haste, the ready snare. 
And watched the flutterer hopping here and there : 
Till, at his endless efforts mortified, 
In sudden pet he cast the springe aside. 
To an old ploughman, master of the art. 
Hastened the boy, his grievance to impart ; 
And showed where Love sate perched : the old man 

smiled, 
Shook his gray head, and answered thus the child : 
"Boy! give the bird-chase o'er; fly fast away, 
Happy to lose so mischievous a prey : 
And doubt not, if to man thy stature rise, 
That nimble fugitive, who flits and flies, 
Shall of himself to mebt thy presence spring, 
And perch upon thy head with bold familiar wing." 
VOL. I. — 34 
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LOVE A PUPIL. 

The tall-formed Venus stood beside my bed ; 
The infant Love with downcast hanging head 
In her fair hand : then cried, "Beloved swain ! 
Make Love thy pupil in the vocal strain." 
She said, and passed away. I simply strove 
To tutor this, the seeming-docile Love, 
In shepherd songs : I bade the urchin heed. 
How Pan first joined the slant imequal reed ; 
How Phoebus swept the harp ; the mellow flute 
Minerva breathed, and Hermes strung the lute. 
Such were my lessons : but the careless child, 
Instructor in his turn, my ear beguiled 
With amorous chant. He sang, how Gods above. 
And earthly mortals, languish into love ; 
And all his mother's soft adventures taught. 
Till all the tutor vanished from my thought. 
I learned the tender lore of Love alone, 
Intent on his, forgetful of my own. 
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THE SEASONS. 

CLEODAMUS. 

Winter, or autumn, summer-month, or spring, 
Which yields most pleasure on its passing wing? 
The summer, when our harvest-toils are crowned, 
Or autumn sweet, when hunger light is found ? 
Or sluggish winter ? since when winters freeze, 
Many their cold limbs chafe in torpid fireside ease ? 
Or beauteous spring ? be thy election made : 
For we may talk at leisure in the shade. 

mrRsoN-. 
Befits not men to scan the heavenly things ; 
For each is holy : each its pleasure brings : 
Yet for thy sake will I my reason name : 
I would not summer, when the sun strikes flame ; 
I would not autumn, since the fruitful trees 
Scatter the seeds of surfeit and disease ; 
Hard winter's nipping frosts and snows I fear , 
Be spring, wished sprmg, my season through the 
year: 
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Then neither cold our shrinking hody bends. 
Nor with hot stroke the o'erburthening sun im- 
pends : 
All sweet things bud with sap of green delights, 
And Man has equal days and equal nights. 



M S CH us, 

B. C. 145. 



IDYLLS. 

English Translators: 

OOOZE, FAWZES, FOLWHELE. 



MoscHUS, the friend of Bion, was the scholar of 
Aristarchus, the celebrated Homeric censor; who 
was tutor to the children of Ptolemy Philometer. 
He probably resided at Alexandria; and a pas- 
sage in his ^^ Elegy on Bion" seems to intimate that 
34 ♦ (^1) 
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he was by birth an Italian. Some poetical chro- 
nologists have placed the sera of Moschus much 
higher; and have made him contemporary with 
Theocritus. Others have supposed Theocritus and 
Moschus to be the same person: but the latter 
alludes to the former by name. 

Moschus seems to have taken Bion for his 
model, and resembles him in his turn for apologue, 
his delicate amenity of style, his luxuriance of 
poetical imagery, and his graceful, and as it were, 
feminine, softness. The "Elegy on Bion" may, 
at first view, appear forced and affected, from its 
exuberance of conceit; and Dr. Johnson, in his 
critique on " Lycidas," has given a currency to the 
opinion, that, where there is real sorrow, there 
can be nothing of mere poetry. I am satisfied that 
the inference is unphilosophical. What is the 
reason that " Lycidas," and that the " Monody on 
Lucy*' by Lord Lyttelton, continue to be popular 
in defiance of criticism 7 It is that the criticism is 
hypercritical, and that the popular feeling is right. 
Shakspeare, who had from nature the deepest in- 
tuition into the complicated science of mental phi- 
losophy, saw that the human mind perpetually foils 
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the calculations of previous reasoning. We are 
often struck with the language and deportment of 
his characters, as contrary to what might have 
been expected under such circumstances; and yet 
we shall, I believe, invariably find that Shakspeare, 
in disappointing the vulgar notions of probability 
or consistency, has taken his instructions from 
practical human life. Among various instances, 
that of a seemingly affected and overstrained mode 
of diction, and far-fetched train of sentiment, may 
be adduced as one of the most prominent ; and as 
that which is most frequently condemned with a 
positive confidence, as a glaring violation of a 
universally acknowledged rule. But it will be 
found, that the human mind, when acted upon by 
any extraordinary excitement, does in fact fly to 
remote associations, and vent its superfluous energy 
in violent combinations, and in a wild sportiveness 
of imagery. Metaphor and figure aboimd even in 
the street quarrels of the least educated persons; 
and it is on this principle, that the conceited 
musings in the speeches of Romeo and Juliet are 
justified by nature. The "Elegy" of Moschus, 
like the "Lycidas" of Milton, is no impeachment 
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of the poet's accurate taste, or genuine simplicity 
of feeling : it is, in either instance, the luxury of 
sorrow, which pleases itself with grotesque and 
romantic creations of an excited fancy : it is the 
revery of a. poet; accompanied with that natural 
irregularity of mind, that unseating of the judg- 
ment hy an overbalance of the imagination, which 
marks the delirious access of melancholy in the 
man. 

The natural man, with all his longings after 
future existence, and his melancholy at the con- 
sciousness of a decaying principle within him, 
breaks out pathetically in that beautiful complaint 
of the utter extinction of human life, as compared 
with the reviviscence of plants. In that magnifi- 
cent Biblical poem, the book of Job, there is a 
passage very similar to this of Moschus, though 
exceeding it in sublimity. Chap. xiv. 

" There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that 
it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease : though the root thereof 
wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in 
the ground ; yet through the scent of water it will 
bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. But 
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man dieth and wasted away : yea, man giveth up 
the ghost, and where is he 7 As the waters fail 
from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth 
up; so man lieth down, and riseth not: till the 
heavens be no more, they shall not awake^ nor be 
raised out of their sleep." 



MOSCHUS. 



LOVE A FUGITIVE. 



Venus aloud proclaimed the truant Love 

" Whoe'er has seen him in the cross-ways rove, 

He is my run-away : whoe'er descries, 

And straight informs, may claim a kiss — ^his prize. 

If, stranger ! thou the fugitive restore, 

Not a bare kiss is thine, but something more. 

The boy has many marks : that thou may 'st tell 

His form from twenty others, heed them well : 

Not white his skin, but of a fire-red hue : 

His eyes like flame keen sparkling to the view : 

A mischief-making mind; words prattling sweet; 

His thoughts belie, what soft his lips repeat : 

His voice like honey ; but should anger burn, 

Of temper fierce, implacable, and stern : 

Still uttering falsehoods, an impostor sly ; 

A treacherous boy that sports with cruelty : 

(407) 
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Fair curling ringlets cluster round his head ; 
Tiny his hands ; but far his darts are sped : 
E'en to the banks of Acheron they wing 
Their feathered aim, and strike the infernal king. 
Naked his body; cloaked his secret mind; 
Winged like a bird he hovers round mankind : 
From these to those ; from men to women flies : 
And perching in their vitals lurking lies. 
Small is his bow, and small the fitted shaft ; 
But far as heaven the winds its passage waft : 
Athwart his back a quiver hangs of gold ; 
And gall-tipped arrows lurk within its hold : 
Nay— oft their random wounds are tried on me : 
All, all is cruel that in him you see : 
And more than all, his tiny torch's glare 
Burns up the sun : then seize him, but beware : 
Lest with his tears he to thy bosom creep ; 
Bring him fast-bound; nor pity though he weep : 
And though he laugh in sport, yet drag him stem ; 
Or, would he kiss thee ? from his kisses turn : 
There's poison on his lips : or should he say, 
" Take here my weapons :" touch them not : away! 
His gifts are frauds ; evade his artful aim ; 
All, all are tinctured with contagious flame. 
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EUBOPA. 

When now they reached the meads with flow- 
rets pied, 
The damsels culled a wreath diversified : 
Some scented daffodils in garlands set ; 
Wild thyme, the hyacinth, and violet : 
Some yellow saffrons plucked in wrestling speed ; 
The leaves lay strewn along the vernal mead. 
The princess, Venus midst the Graces, stands, 
The rose's purple brightness wreathes her hands : 
Not long her heart should dwell on flowers alone ; 
Not long the gem should clasp her virgin zone ; 
For Jove looked musing on her charms, his heart 
Unwary smitten with thfe sudden dart : 
That dart of Venus, which alone is found 
To pierce the riiighty Thunderer with a wound. 
Then, Juno's jealous anger to evade, 
And lure with soft deceit the tender maid. 
He veiled the God, transformed with bull-like 

brow : 
Not like the bull that drags the crooked plough, 
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Feeds in the stall, or roams with herds the plain, 
Or draws with yoke-bowed neck the ponderous 

wain. 
With yellow hue his sleekened body beams ; 
His forehead with a snowy circle gleams ; 
His eyes with bluish light their glances roll, 
And lighten with the passion of his soul. 
Horns, equal bending, from his brows emerge, 
And to a moonlike crescent orbing verge. 

He passed into the meads ; nor scared with fear 
The gazing damsels : all approached him near : 
All longed to touch the lovely bull ; more sweet 
In breath, than were the flowers beneath their feet. 
At innocent Europa's side he stood 
And licked her neck, and blandishingly wooed : 
She stroked him with her hand ; and wiped away 
The foam, that frothed around his lips, like spray ; 
And kissed the bull : melodiously he lowed, 
As if from Phrygian flute the murmur flowed : 
Folding his knees before her feet, he raised 
His head, and with his neck retorted gazed ; 
And spread his back's smooth breadth: in jocund 

pride 
She to the maids of clustered ringlets cried : 
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" Hither, dear playmates, and companions dear 
Gome, let us take our pastime, ride the steer : 
His back, thus crouched beneath us, will contain 
Our troop, like some large ship that skims the 

main: 
Unlike all other bulls, his look is kind, 
Serene his temper, and humane his mind : 
He only wants a voice :" then laughing gay 
She climbed his back : the rest in frolic play 
Would also climb : when straight he starting fled 
With her he wished, and towards the ocean sped. 
She turning stretched her hands, and called for aid 
To each fond playmate, each vain-following maid : 
He from the shore plunged onward in the spray, 
And, like a dolphin, shot his distant way. 
Then their emerging forms the Nereids showed, 
And borne on whales in long procession rode : 
The hoarse-voiced Neptune reared, himself, the 

head, 
Levelled the billows and the voyage led, 
His brother's pilot through the watery plain, 
While from the gulfs of the deep-flowing main 
XJpsprang the Tritons, in wide-circling throng. 
And blew with spiral shells the nuptial song, 
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She, on the bull-like back of Jove upborne, 
Grasped with one hand his curved projecting 

horn, 
And with the other closely drawn compressed 
The fluttering foldings of her purple vest, 
Whene'er its fringM hem was dashed with dew 
Of the salt sea-foam that in circles flew : 
Wide o'er Europa's shoulders, to the gale 
The ruffled robe heaved swelling, like a sail. 
And buoyant bore her up ; when now in vain. 
With eyes reverted o'er the expanse of main. 
She sought her country, sought some wave-beat 

shore ; 
And not a mountain topped the prospect more : 
Above, vast ether ; ocean without bound 
Beneath; she spoke, with eyes wide wandering 

round: 
" Oh supernatural bull ! say whither now 
Must I be wafted ? whence, or what art thou ? 
How can thy feet, thus strangely labouring, sweep 
The surge, nor thou be startled at the deep ? 
Swift ships alone can pass the foaming spray. 
And bulls shrink shuddering from the ocean 

way. 
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Ah! what sweet drink, what food, can here bo 

thine, 
Amidst the bitter element of brine ? 
Art thou some God ? then why with force invade, 
Unseemly for a God, a helpless maid ? 
Most sure a God ! can dolphins of the main 
Skim the dry earth ? bulls tread the watery plain ? 
Thou walk'st on earth, and rushest from the 

shores ; 
The waves glide from thee, and thy hoofs are oars. 
Ah ! haply thou wilt mount the azure air, 
And like a bird swift-darting hqyer there ! 
Woe, woe is me, unhappy ! who could leave 
A father's home, and let a bull deceive ! 
Whilst him I follow, in strange voyage borne, 
And o*er the deep stray lonely and forlorn. 
But thou, oh Neptune ! in the hoary sea 
Bearing strong sway, oh help, oh haste to me ! 
Yes — I have hope that I shall soon behold 
The power that pilots me, where waves are rolled : 
For, not without a God, I thus could sweep. 
Safe and unbathed, the ever-flowing deep." 
She said : the bull of ample horns replied, 
" Take courage, gentle maid ! nor fear the tide : 

35* 
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Ij though near-seen a bull, am heavenly Jove-: 
I change mj shape at will, now changed by love. 
Love drove me, bull-like formed, the waters o'er; 
And Crete shall now receive thee on its shore. 
Crete where my infancy was nursed of old, 
Whose grots shall now our nuptial rite behold ; 
And thou shalt bear me sons, whose sceptred hand 
Shall spread its kingly sway from land to land." 
He spoke, and what he spoke was done; for 
Crete 
Rose from the sea, to rest the virgin's feet : 
Jove, straight transfigured, as himself was known, 
And from the maid's coy waist unclasped'the zone : 
The Hours beneath them strewed the couch of love, 
The virgin now became the bride of Jove ; 
With fire that shot from his embraces glowed, 
And felt within the quickened demi-god. 
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EPITAPH ON BION. 

Oh forest dells and streams ! oh Dorian tide ! 
Groan with my grief, since lovely Bion died : 
Ye plants and copses now his loss bewail : 
Flowers from your tufts a sad perfume exhale : 
Anemones and roses, mournful show 
Tour crimson leaves, and wear a blush of woe : 
And hyacinth, now more than ever spread 
The woeful ah ! that marks thy petalled head 
With lettered grief: the beauteous minstrel's dead. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Te nightingales, whose plaintive warblings flow 
From the thick leaves of some embowering wood. 
Tell the sad loss to Arethusa's flood : 
The shepherd Bion dies : with him is dead 
The life of song : the Doric Muse is fled. 
Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Where Strymon's gliding waters smoothly flow. 
Ye swans, chant soft with saddest murmuring 
Such notes as Bion's self was wont to sing : 
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Let Thracia's maids, the nymphs of HsBmus, 

learn, 
The Doric Orpheus slumbers in his urn. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
The herds no more that chant melodious know : 
No more beneath the lonely oaks he sings, 
But breathes his strain to Lethe's sullen springs: 
The mountains now are mute ; the heifers pass 
Slow-wandering by, nor browse the tender grass. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
For thee, oh Bion ! in the grave laid low, 
Apollo weeps : dark palls the Sylvans shroud ; 
Fauns ask thy wonted song, and wail aloud: 
Each fountain nymph disconsolate appears. 
And all her waters turn to trickling tears ; 
Mute Echo pines the silent rocks around, 
And mourns those lips, that waked their sweetest 

sound: 
Trees dropped their fruitage at thy fainting breath, 
And flowers were withered at the blast of death: 
The flocks no more their luscious milk bestowed, 
Nor from the hive the golden honey flowed : 
Grief in its cells the flowery nectar dried, 
And honey lost its sweets when Bion died. 
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The dirge of woe, Sicilian Muses ! pour : 
Ne'er mourned the dolphin on the Ocean shore, 
Ne'er on the rocks so sang the nightingale, 
Nor the sad swallow in the mountain dale ; 
Ne'er did the halcyon's note so plaintive flow; 
Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 

Nor e'er the sea-mew shrilled its mournful strain 
Midst the blue waters of the glassy main ; 
Nor the Memnonian bird was wont to sing 
In Eastern vales, light-hovering on the wing. 
Where slept Aurora's son within the tomb. 
As when they wailed the lifeless Bion's doom. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
The swallows, nightingales, that wont to know 
His pipe with joy ; whose throats he taught to sing, 
Perched on the branches made their dirges ring : 
All other birds replied from all the grove ; 
And ye too mourn, oh every woodland dove ! 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe ; 
Who, dear-beloved ! thy silent flute shall blow ? 
What hardy lip shall thus adventurous be ? 
Thy lip has touched the pipe; it breathes of thee : 
Mute Echo, too, has caught the warbled sound 
In whispering reeds, that vocal tremble round : 
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I bear the pipe to Pan : yet, haply, he 
May fear the trial, lest eclipsed by thee. 

Sicilian Muses, poor the dirge of woe : 
The tears of pensive Galatsea flow 
Missing thy song, which on her ear wonld glide. 
When on the sea-shore sitting by thy side : 
Unlike the Cyclops' music was thy lay, 
For she from him disdainful fled away : 
She from the Ocean looked on thee serene. 
And now, forgetful of the watery scene, 
Still on the desert sands, beside the brine, 
She feeds the wandering herds, that late were thine. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Whatever gifts the Muses could bestow 
Are dead with thee ; whatever the damsels gave 
Of sweet-lipped kisses, buried in thy grave. 
Around thy sepulchre the Loves deplore 
Their loss ; and Venus, shepherd ! loves thee more 
Than the soft kiss, which late she bent to sip 
From dying fragrance of Adonis' lip. 
Oh Meles ! most melodious stream ! behold 
Another grief, like Homer's loss of old : 
Calliope's sweet mouth : thy streams did run 
In wailing tides to mourn that mighty son : 
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Thou with thy voice didst fill the greater sea : 

Behold another son is lost to thee : 

Shrunk are thy streams: both bathed in holiest 

dews; 
Both dear alike to fountains of the Muse : 
This drank where Pegasus had delved the hill ; 
That dipped the cup in Arethusa's rill : 
This sang Tyndarian Helen's matchless charms, 
Thetis' great son, and Menelaus' arms : 
But that no wars, no tears, in numbers rolled ; 
Pan, swains, he sang, and singing fed his fold ; 
The sweet-breathed heifer milked ; the pipes com- 
bined. 
And taught how damsels kiss most melting kind : 
The infant Love he fondled on his breast. 
And Venus' self her soothest swain caressed. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Tears for thy loss through famous cities flow : 
Ascra less pensive bends o'er Hesiod's urn. 
And less Boeotia's woods for Pindar mourn : 
Not so towered Lesbos weeps Alcaeus' strains, 
Or Cos for lost Simonides complains : 
Pares regrets Archilochus no more. 
And Mitylene scorns for thine her Sappho's lore. 
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What though the Sjracusan vales among 

Theocritus may tune a defter song ; 

I sing Italian ditties sad ; nor thej 

Too far are strange from that Bucolic lay 

Which from thy lips thy listening scholars 

caught ; '- 

Heirs of the Doric Muse, which Bion taught. 
Thy wealth to others left unmoved I see, 
For thou hast left thy minstrelsy to me. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Ah me ! ah me ! the fading mallows strow 
The garden beds : the parsley's verdant wreath, 
And crisped anise shed their bloomy breath : 
Yet the new year shall fresh existence give, 
Warm their green veins, and bid them bloom and 

live. 
But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise. 
When once in death we close our pallid eyes : 
In earth's dark caverns, senseless, slumber o'er 
The long and endless sleep, the sleep that wakes no 

more. 
Thou, too, in silence of the ground art laid : 
The nymphs are pleased that croaking frogs 

invade 
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Their listening ears ; and let them sing for me : 
The song that's discord cannot envied be. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Poison has touched thy lips ; its venom slow 
Has curdled in thy veins ; and could*st thou sip, 
Nor poison turn to honey on thy lip ? 
What man so hard could mix the draught for thee, 
Or bid be mixed, nor feel thy melody ? 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe ; 
But retribution sure shall deal the blow : 
I, in this trance of grief, still drop the tear, 
And mourn for ever o*er thy livid bier ; 
Oh that as Orpheus, in the days of yore, 
Ulysses, or Alcides, passed before, 
I could descend to Pluto's house of night. 
And mark if thou would*st Pluto's ear delight, 
And listen to the song : oh then rehearse 
Some sweet Sicilian strain. Bucolic verse ; 
To soothe the maid of Enna*s vale, who sang 
These Doric songs, while Etna's uplands rang. 
Not unrewarded shall thy duties prove : 
As the sweet harper Orpheus, erst could move 
Her breast to yield his dear departed wife. 
Treading the backward road from death to life ; 
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So shall he melt to Bion's Dorian strain, 
And send him joyous to his hills again. 
Oh could my touch command the stops like thee, 
I too would seek the dead, and sing thee free. 
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THE SEA AND THE LAND. 



When o'er the blue sea skims the whispering wind, 
Scarce rippling its calm depth, I sink, resigned 
To a voluptuous indolence ; the Muse 
Charms not ; serenest ease my senses woos. 
But, when the whitening Ocean's billows flash, 
The curved waves foam, and heaving surges dash, 
To earth and trees I turn my backward eyes. 
And shun the deep : on earth my safety lies. 
I court the shady wood ; where roaring blow 
The blasts ; but sweet the pine-tree sings below. 
HI fares the fisher on the Ocean way, 
A ship his house, and gliding fish his prey. 
May, I in soft delicious slumber laid. 
Recline beneath some plane-tree's deep-leaved shade; 
And love the fountain-murmurs bubbling near, 
That startle not, but lull, the shepherd's ear. 
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MEQARA, THE WIFE OF HERCULES. 

Why should the Gods afflict me thus ? or why 

E'er was I born for this sad destiny ? 

Ah wretch ! who came, in virgin blushes led 

To Hercules', my noble husband's, bed ; 

Him, whom I held more precious than mine eyes, 

Whom yet I reverence, yet most dearly prize ; 

But none than him a heavier curse could bear, 

Nor taste a bitterer anguish of despair. 

Unhappy one ! the bow, by Phoebus given, 

Its hideous darts by fates, or furies, driven, 

He drew against his babes : their bosoms tore ; 

All frantic rushing ; all imbathed in gore : 

Yes, with these miserable eyes I saw 

The father's hand his murderous weapon draw : 

Oh ! may another never, never see. 

Even in a dream, the sight that glared on me ! 

Nor could I bear my children aid, who cried 

For their fond mother ; but too soon they died. 

Even as a bird mourns o'er her unfledged brood. 

Gorged by a dreadful snake beneath the wood ; 
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Around and still around the mother flies, 

'Tis all she can, with shrill complaining cries ; 

For she, though closely hovering, fears to wake 

The new-roused spring of that terrific snake : 

So I, sad mother, shrieking in despair 

For my dear babes, ran maddening here and there, 

Oh Dian ! gentle woman's guardian power ! 

Would I had died in that appalling hour ! 

That through my heart the venomed shaft had sped, 

And I had died, where lay my children dead ! 



NICANDER. 

B. C. 137. 



ANTIDOTES TO VENOMOUS BITES. 
COUNTER-POISONS. 



NiCANDER was a physician and grammarian, born 
at Colophon, a town of Ionia, and flourished under 
the second Attains, king of Pergamus. He was a 
voluminous author, and wrote a poem on serpents, 
entitled "Ophiaca;" a commentary, in verse, on 
the "Prognostics" of Hippocrates; "Georgics" 
and "Metamorphoses;" besides historical disserta- 
tions on Colophon, ^tna, and Sicily. Of all his 
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literary labours nothing remains but the two medi- 
cal poems on antidotes. 

Didactic poems, on whatever subject, naturally 
please: inasmuch as they form so many poetical 
species, or varieties, and amuse by the novel lights 
in which they exhibit the plastic genius of poetry. 
Thus poems on hunting and fishing have been 
favourite exercises of fancy with the ancients. 
Herbs and simples appear early to have attracted 
the notice of poets. A work of this kind is num- 
bered among the lost poems of Hesiod ; though it 
is to be remembered that, in his day, there was no 
other vehicle than verse for every subject of me- 
mory or instruction. A modem poet would scarcely 
shoose pathology, as the field of his excursive powers. 
An English poet, indeed. Dr. Armstrong, by the 
aid of exquisite taste and elegance of style, and by 
including the passions within his range, has over- 
come the repugnance inseparable from medicine ; but 
the poems of Nicander are too limited in their 
scope, and of too physically unpleasant a nature, to 
offer any "wreath that can bind the Muse's brow." 
There is vivacity in his descriptions of the various 
reptiles ; which attracted Virgil's notice, and pro- 
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bably suggested to Lucan his serpents of the desert, 
that infest the army of Cato : but his account of 
vulnerary herbs resembles a botanical nomenclature ; 
as does his catalogue of symptoms and of remedies 
a "Domestic Medicine" in verse. In his coun- 
ter-poisons, especially, he descends into details of 
pharmacy, which, although I pj^esume not to ques- 
tion the correctness of his practice, may be admit- 
ted to have all possible merit but that of exciting 
poetical ideas. 



NICANDER. 



From the Antidotes. 
OF THE SERPENT CERASTES. 

Now may'st thou learn the subtle hornfed snake, 
That steals upon thee, viperous in his make. 
But while the viper's forehead maimed appears, 
Horns two or four, the bold cerastes rears. 
Lean, dun of hue, the snake in sands is laid, 
Or haunts within the trench, that wheels have made. 
Against thee straight on onward spires he rides. 
And, with long path, on trailing belly glides : 
But, sidelong-tottering, rolls his middle track. 
And wins his crooked way, and twines his scaly 

back: 
As, with long stern, some galley cleaves the tide, 
Wavering with gusts, and dips its diving side ; 
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While, as the vessel cuts its channelled way, 

Dashed on the wind recoils the scattered spray. 

When bites the serpent, straight the puncture round 

A callous tumour, like a nail, is found : 

And livid pustules, large as drops of rain, 

Spread round the bite ; of dull, and faintish stain ; 

Feeble the smart ; but, when nine suns have shone, 

The agonizing symptoms hasten on. 

In whom the homy snake, with deed malign, 

Has fleshed his tooth, that foams with rage canine, 

The loins and knees a restless pain invades. 

And the whole skin is streaked with purplish shades : 

Scarce lingers in his frame the labouring breath. 

And scarce he struggles from the toils of death. 
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FROM THE COUNTER-POISONS. 

Bb quick with aid, when yew-tree juice with pains 
Of anguish-thrilling potion whelms the veins. 
The tongue is under-swoln ; the lips protrude 
In heavy tumours, with dry froth bedewed : 
The gums are cleft ; the heart quick terror shakes ; 
Smit with the bane, the labouring reason quakes. 
He utters bleating sounds ; and furies vain 
With thousand turns, delirious, cross his brain. 
He shrieks like one who sees, with anguished 

dread, 
Life-threatening swords near brandished at his head. 
As Rhea's chalice-bearing priestess flies 
Beneath the new moon, and with long loud cries 
Whirls o'er the smoking plain ; on Ida's hill 
The shepherds tremble at her bowlings shrill : 
So yells his frenzied rage ; his eyeballs roam, 
Bull-like, askance ; his teeth are gnashed in foam. 
Him fast with many twisted bonds confine ; 
And drench him deep with draughts of luscious 
wine; 
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And gently stimulate his throat, to throw 
The poison off, with forced, ejected flow. 
An unfledged goslin may the symptoms tame, 
In water sodden o'er the brightening flame. 
The rinds of apples will relief bestow, 
Clean pared, that wild upon the mountains grow : 
Or those that, planted in our orchard shades. 
Bloom in spring hours, and charm the roving maids. 



Sltlupx. 



MELEAGER. 

B. 0. 99, 



AMATOBY EPIGRAMS, AND IDYLLS. 

English Translators: 
WAKBFIBLD, BLAND. 



Meleager, the son of Eucrates, was bom at 
Atthis in Syria, and flourished under the last 
king of Syria, Seleucus YI. He resided at Tjr^ ; 
but, in his old age, was driven by the wars 
to seek a retirement in the isle of Cos, where 
he died. 

Meleager professes to have formed his style 
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on that of Menippns, the prose-poetic satyrist: 
the nature of whose writings is imitated in the 
French ^'Satyre Menippee/' composed by Ni- 
colas Rapin, and others, against the faction of 
The League. But in the soft and tender effu- 
sions of Meleager, which have come down to 
us, it is impossible to discover/^ in what con- 
sists his resemblance to Menippus. Meleager is 
remarkable as the father of those collections of 
fugitive pieces from various poets, which are 
known by the title of " Anthologies." 

It should be remembered that the ancient 
Epigram was not, exclusively, appropriated to 
subjects of humour, or terminated with a witty 
point; but was either "An Inscription," as its 
name implies, or a short piece, serious or 
tender, answering generally to the modem 
"Sonnet." Of this kind are the Epigrams of 
Meleager. They are singularly delicate and 
fanciful in the turn of thought and expression, 
and are usually marked with the most elegant 
simplicity; though the sentiment is occasionally 
refined into something of the Italian conceit. 
That his love poems are always harmless or 
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excusable cannot be said: some, which the busy 
cnriosity of later anthological editors have dragged 
from their skulking placeSy show the stains of 
ancient depravity. 



87' 



MELEAGEE. 



A GARLAND. 



I'll twine white violets and soft daffodils 
With myrtle leaves : I'll twine the crocns sweet 
And smiling lily ; and inweave with these 
The purple hyacinth, and braid the rose 
That loves the lover : so the wreath may shed 
Its flowery breath on Heliodora's hair, . 
And her curled temples bathed with fragrant oils. 
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CHAB1I8 OF THB SEX. 

Oh looks, tliat Damo's forehead wreathe ! 

Oh Heliodora's sandaHed feet ! 
And oh Timarion's doors, that breathe 

Moist odours from her chamber sweet ; 
Oh Antidlea's smiles, thai shed 

A tender faixory of light ; 

Oh iBllet ! blooming fresh to sight 
On Dorothea's flower-twined head ! 
Love ! not thy golden qniyer hides, 

In dose reserve^ tibe wingM dart; 
Each arrow through my vitals glides ; 

I feel, I feel them in my heart ! 
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A GIRL PLATING THE PLUTE. 

Thou breath'st the flute ; some murmnred air ; 

Some sweet wild note, Zenophyle ! 
Pan's own Arcadian pipe is there, 

And how, then, should I fly from thee? 

The loves have hemmed me round and round. 
Nor let me breathe a moment's space ; 

Thy shapely form has winged a wound ; 
Thy minstrel tune ; thy motion's grace ; 

Thy — oh what words can serve my turn? 

For all of thee, for all I bum ! 
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LOVE. 

Gruel, cruel Love ! — ^what more 
Than this, to utter o'er and o'er, 
While sobs and sighs my bosom move, 
That heaves to bursting, cruel Love ? — 
At all reproaches laughs the boy : 
Bevilings are his food and joy. — 
This is a miracle to me ; 
That, rising from the azure sea, 
Venus of nurturing waters came, 
Yet gave to birth a child of flame. 
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LOVE STATIONARY. 

The voice of Love sounds ever in my ears; 
Still swim my silent eyes with sweetest tears ; 
For night, nor dawn, e'er soothes me into rest : 
The known, charmed mark is branded on my breast. 
Could not those wings, ye Loves ! in pity say, 
That bore you hither, waft you hence away ? 



PLATING AT HEABT& 



Love acts the tennis-player's part, 
And throws to thee my panting heart. 
Heliodora ! ere it fall. 
Let Desire catch swifb the ball : 
Let her in the ball-court move 
Fellow in the game with Love : 
K thou throw me back again, 
I shall of foul play complain. 
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A health. 

Fill — give the health — once more, once 
more; 
Mix Heliodora's name with wine, 
The ruby juice untempered pour. 

And round my brow the garland twine : 
Memorial of the girl it blooms 
With flowers that yesterday o'ertopped their 
stems ; 
But now, dipped moist in new perfumes, 
Shed odour-drops from their anointed gems : 
Lo ! the rose weeps, the lover-loving flower, 
To see the nymph away, who shared my board and 
bower. 
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A FUGITIVE. 

I CRY wild Cupid: he is fled, 
At eaarly twilight, from my bed : 
He is a boy that sheds soft tears, 
Yet unabashed of brow appears : 
Of sneering laugh ; of babbling tongue ; 
Nimble ; his back with pinions hung ; 
A quiver o*er his shoulder slung. 
I cannot tell the urchin's birth. 
Whether of Ether, Sea, or Earth : 
For everywhere, on all alike. 
His enmities and mischiefs strike. 
Look to him now : perhaps he sets 
For other souls his wily nets. 
Ah ! his close lurking-hold I trace ! 
Come, archer ! from thy hiding-place ! 
He shall not scape; the traitor lies 
Within Zenophyla's dark eyes 
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TO THE tree-locust. 

Oh shrill-voiced insect ! that with dew-drops sweet 

Inebriate, dost in desert woodlands sing ; 
Perched on the spray-top with indented feet, 

Thy dusky body's echoings, harp-like, ring : 
Gome, dear Cicada ! chirp to all the grove. 

The Nymphs, and Pan, a new responsive strain ; 
That I, in noonday sleep, may steal from love, 

Beclined beneath this dark o'erspreading plain. 
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8 P B I N G. 

The winter now from all the gusty air 
Has passed away ; the purple hour of spring 
Smiles flowery ; russet earth has crowned itself 
With greenest grass, and clothed the trees with 

leaves 
Fresh-budding. All the meadows laugh : they drink 
The tender dew of Tegetative mom ; 
And the rose opens. Blithe the shepherd trills 
His pipe upon the mountains ; and with glee 
The goatherd looks upon his snowy kids. 
The mariners already launch abroad 
O'er the wide waves, and catch the zephyr's breath. 
That, harmless, flutters in the swelling folds 
Of their spread canvas ; and the vintagers 
Already hail with shouts the God of grapes, 
Wreathing their temples with the triple flower 
Of clustered ivy. Now the bees, whose birth 
Swarmed from a heifer's hide, ply busily 
Their skilful works, and sitting on the hive, 
Distil the white and virgin balm, that flows, 
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Fresh-trickling, through the holl9:wed waxen cells. 
With shrill-toned voices all the tribes of birds 
Carol their note: the halcyons on the sea; 
The swallows round the mansion's roofs ; the swan 
Upon the river's banks ; the nightingale 
Beneath the thicket. Then if all the plants 
Eejoice in leaves ; the ground with verdure bloom ; 
The shepherd breathe his pipe ; the well-fleeced flocks 
Bound in their gambols ; if the mariners 
Skim with expanded sail ; the Bacchic throng 
Troop in loud revels ; and the wingM birds 
Warble, and bees with restless murmurings toil ; 
How should I fail to sing my vernal song ? 
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